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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Quota- 
Tn? ws tion on 
Country Unit quoted S a January 
, Novem- ecem- 4 
1938 1939 | ber 1940 | ber 1940 
|-——--|— — aon 
: Pound (free) _.............| *$3. 8955 | *$3. 5338 $3. 2157 $3. 2150 $3, 2150 
Australia - --.------.-.------------- {Pound (official) .----__- snetdincencsccod “SHRED ae 3. 2280 
+ 2 . 9942 . 9602 . 8692 . 8656 . 85S 
Canada. ....-..--..-------------+--- (Dollar a TIE cS FE Gs te . 9091 9091 ‘cm 
China (Shanghai)___.-......._____.- . A a *, 2136 *. 1188 *, 0584 *. 0569 *_ 0540 
ee ie RE. of Sa a . 0216 *. 0199 . 0195 . 0195 . 0201 
I EE . 4016 *. 4006 *, 3908 *, 3998 * 3008 
I oe sc ccenadaakiad sats . 3046 . 2745 . 2340 . 2359 . 2358 
ER eee ee , =a aa . 1973 4.1924 *. 1950 *, 1977 *. 1977 
ek cra ie acdidanneiie ack | ie . 3659 *, 3328 . 3017 . 3018 . 3018 
a See | Sey eee . 0526 . 0520 *. 0504 *. 0504 * 0504 
a ER Ee . 2845 . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 B44 
See . aa *3.9235 | °%3. 5482 3. 2282 3. 2275 3. 2275 
I fe eo ee Se ae . 0443 . 0404 0398 . 0399 . 0400 
Sa: | | See .-| °.0560 3* 1063 *, 0913 *. 0913 * 0013 
Straits Settlements_.__............. 0 REET AEE 5692 *. 5174 . 4710 . 4710 . 4710 
ste a eae: | 2520 | . 2399 . 2382 . 2382 . 2383 
i | ie Sa 2287 . 2253 | . 2320 . 2320 . 2320 
Union of South Africa_...........-- | one scaaenaas = *4.8416 | °4.4017 | 3.9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
_ rs |fPound (free) .............-| 4.8804 4.4354 | 4.0356 4. 0350 4. 0; 
United Kingdom..................- |\Pound (official) .-_.-.---_- -..-..---| 4.0350] 4.0350 ‘ome 
0 eer ee  ~ saenee eS ee *.0231 | *°.0227 | °.0224 *. 0224 *, (224 
| | | 
Ld _ - = . 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
' lent in rate! 
| United sesh 
Country Official rate | States 
| dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
Afghanistan_. 13 Afghanis=$1.00 | $0.0769 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 . {ee ee 
Belgium _ - 1 belga=RM 0.40 4. 1600 | $0. 1689 . 1685 
Bulgaria 84 leva=$1.00 5 5 O119 *.0124 | ©*,0121 
China— Manchuria 1M. yuan=1 yen . 2343 | 7. 2845 7 , 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-M oravia) 1 koruna=RM 0.10 | 4.0400 *.0347 | ®*, 0343 
ee ene 1 krone=RM 0.50 | 4, 2000 2183 . 2035 
et £E0.24315=$1.00. | 4.1128 | 5.0130 | 94,5463 
Estonia.......... 4.17 krooni=$1.00 | . 2398 | 9. 2711 [1011 , OBgR 
France (occupied area) 1 franc=RM 0.05 4 0200 . 0288 0251 
France (unoccupied area) 43.90 francs = $1.00 . 0228 (288 . 0251 
French Indochina_____-_- 1 piaster = $0.2269 . 2260 | 12, 2880 13, 2510 
a a cern : 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 . 0066 . 0090 , 0082 
RE 6.5165 kroner =$1.00 . 1535 | = 
“aes 17.1133 rials = $1.00 | =, 0585 | eS 
Iraq i insinbeeaeckabaal 1 dinar= £1 sterling | 4.0250 | 94.8804 | 64, 4354 
“aoe 5.30 lats=$1.00 |, 1887 | 19,1938 | 10, 1959 
Lithuania 6.00 lits=$1.00 } 1667 | 1.1691 | 10, 1671 
Luxembourg. .-.-. 1 franc= RM 0.10 | 4.0400 Rie 
Netherlands -....-....-- 1 guilder=RM 1.33 | ¢, 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies- --| 1.8925 guilders=$1.00 : . 5284 | 19.5501 | 13, 5334 
Newfoundland. __-_-. $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 9091 | 9942 . 9602 
ae 1 krone=RM 0.60 4.2400 | . 2457 Bn 
a £P1=£1 sterling 4.0250 | 94.8804 | % 4, 4354 
Poland (‘‘General Governorship”’) 1 zloty=RM 0.50 4.2000 | .1886 | ©, 1884 
Rumania_____ is ARSE 217.97 lei =$1.00 .0046 | *.0073 | 2 *. 0071 
Ae SES nn 2.196 pounds=$1.00........................... -4556 | 2.5760 | 19, 50% 
CO ES EE 11 bahts=£1 sterling_. : . 3650 | . 4445 . 4032 
a OS re £T1=$0.75 eRiwadindcecuaradadbata ben 7500 | =. 8011 8024 
(5. DEERE r eta | B00 PENN R S100 1... eee enc eennnes . 1887 |. — 
| 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

3 Average for January-August and November-December. 

3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 

‘ Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

§ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent, 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


* Average for first 8 months only. 
’ Based on average for the yen. 
§ Average first 3 months only. 


§ Based on average for pound sterling. 
10 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


1! Average for first 11 months only. 


12 Based on average for French franc. 


18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


‘« For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


War Dislocates Trade of West Indian 


Republics 


Mildred Phoebus Burr, Latin American Section, Division of Regional Information 


Dislocation of normal trade relations, 
as a result of European hostilities, has 
placed a heavy burden of readjustment 
on the Caribbean insular Republics of 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti. 
Continental Europe and Great Britain, 
formerly important purchasers of coffee, 
tobacco, fruits, and sugar, are now tak- 
ing only negligible quantities of these 
products, for which markets must be 
found elsewhere if serious economic con- 
sequences are to be avoided. 

Already, according to preliminary trade 
statistics from these countries, the ex- 
port trade of all three is showing a 
marked decline from 1939 levels, and im- 
ports of the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti have been curtailed, although the 
Cuban import trade has held up well. 
The value of Cuba’s total export trade 
for the first 9 months of 1940 was $106,- 
003,030, compared with $116,982,431 for 
the first 9 months of 1939. Haiti’s total 
exports for the entire fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1940, amounted to $5,399,- 
040, compared with $7,267,635 for the 
preceding year. Dominican exports for 
the first 6 months of 1940 were valued at 
$13,086,455, against $13,307,838 for the 
first half of 1939. 


Cuban Export Markets Stagnant 


Cuba’s sales declined in nearly all oi 
its important export markets during the 
first 9 months of 1940. Except for $92 
worth of national products shipped to 
Germany in April, no shipments were 
made to that country in 1940, and France 
does not appear in the trade since August 
1940. During the first 6 months of 1939, 
Cuba shipped $58,169 worth of products 
to Czechoslovakia, but since then no 
further shipments have been made to 
that country. On account of the British 
policy of buying within the Empire when- 
ever possible, Cuban shipments to the 
United Kingdom in 1940 fell to only half 
of the 1939 value. Conspicuous excep- 
tions to these declining trade figures 
were the values of Cuban exports to Spain 
and Canada, which nearly tripled during 
the 9 months of 1940, as compared with 
the January-September 1939 period. 
Cuban exports to principal markets for 
the January-September period of 1939 
and 1940 were: 





Country of destination 1939 | 1940 


| U.S. currency 


U.S. currency 

Total. $116, 982, 431 $106, 003, 030 
United States 86, 85 ‘1, 137 86, 675, 663 
United Kingdom 17, 759, 412 8, 801, 014 
Canada 264, 649 900, 044 
Germany 1, 471, 075 92 
France 1, 461, 047 1, 277, 659 
Spain... 937, 935 2, 461, 057 











Dominican Export Outlets Seriously 
Curtailed 


The three export products of greatest 
importance to the Dominican Republic 
are sugar, cacao, and coffee. Though 
not exported in such quantities as the 
other products, tobacco is of considerable 
importance in providing cash to small 
farmers. Most of the Dominican sugar 
output has gone to England in recent 
years, but, with the British rationing 
sugar and (so far as possible, restricting 
imports to Empire sources, other markets 
will probably have to be found for most 
of this crop. Cacao, the second largest 
crop, goes chiefly to the United States, 
but recent prices on the New York mar- 
ket have been too low for reasonable 
profit to the Dominican producers. Do- 
minican coffee formerly went principally 
to France, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many. Now the country is faced simul- 
taneously with the prospect of a large 
crop and the loss of its chief markets. 
As in the case of cacao, tobacco prices 
are very low, and the disposition of the 
fall crop has been slow. These four 
crops account for approximately 85 per- 
cent of Dominican exports, having 
amounted to 63, 11, 9, and 2 percent, 
respectively, in 1939. 

Exports of the Dominican Republic 
for the January—June period, 1939 and 
1940, by principal countries of destina- 
tion, were: 








Country of destination 1939 | 1940 
in = _ U.S. cur- 
Total (to all coun- rency 
tries) $13, “307 838 _ $13, 086, 455 
United States. _. 2, 498, 349 2, 264 266, 731 
United Kingdom 5, 5.075, 472 5, 570, 273 
Ireland 874, 073 1, 313, 484 
Canada 35, 119 1, 166, 025 
Germany 331, 138 natn 
France 1, 645, 722 1, 130, 337 
Netherlands 542, 482 162, 731 














43 
Annual! aver- 
: age exports, Exports, 
Commodity 1916-17 to 1939-40 
1938-39 
Kilograms Kilograms 

eee i... 2-3... cee 1, 699, 000 1, 220, 000 
Coffee__. 30, 386, 000 16, 188, 000 
Cotton Ra ae ea, Hi, 4, 323, 000 3, 105, 000 
Cottonseed cake________- 4, 385, 000 3, 204, 000 
Se EST 565, 000 17, 000 
Lignum vitae__.........- 1, 668, 000 595, 000 
eS Pee Se 28, 292, 000 4, 233, 000 














Haitian Exports at Record Low Mark 


Haitian exports declined 25.7 percent 
during the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1940, while imports declined 2.3 per- 
cent. The total value of exports for this 
year was $5,399,040—estimated by the 
Fiscal Representative of Haiti to be con- 
siderably less than half of the annual 
average of the past 23 years. This sharp 
decline in export values in due largely 
to low commodity prices and to failure 
to market a considerable portion of the 
coffee crop because of the closing of 
Haiti’s principal European markets. 
There is also evidence that the produc- 
tion of certain of Haiti’s export commodi- 
ties is declining, as is shown by the 
following figures: 


The only export commodities of im- 
portance whose trend of production is 
upward are sisal, sugar, and bananas. 

The decline in production of export 
products as shown above is mainly the 
result of low commodity prices obtain- 
ing in world markets, and, more recently, 
the effect of complete stoppage of the 
flow of export products to certain Euro- 
pean countries—as evidenced by the ut- 
ter disappearance, in September 1940, of 
the French, Belgian, and Danish mar- 
kets for Haitian commodities, whereas 
in the fiscal year 1938-39 Haiti had been 
able to sell more than 21 percent of its 
exports to France, more than 10 percent 
to Belgium, and over 5 percent to Den- 
mark. 

The percentage of Haiti’s greatly de- 
creased exports taken by the United 
States has mounted from about 34 per- 
cent in 1938-39 to 52 percent in 1939-40; 
in the month of September 1940 our 
share reached 97.94 percent. 

The proportion taken by the British 
Commonwealth was 19.72 percent in 
1938-39—it rose to 30.21 in 1939-40— 
but in September 1940 British purchases 
constituted only 1.68 percent of the dras- 
tically reduced total of Haitian sales. 

Haitian exports to principal purchasers 
in the fiscal years 1939 and 1940 were: 














Country of destination | 1939 1940 

U.S. currency] U. S. currency 

TORE Ski cc cme ck $7, 267, 635 $5, 399, 040 
United States _- met 2, 502, 207 2, 787, 437 
United mene ern 1, 372, 431 1, 455, 884 
J eee 228, 004 seth aanatchediiadein 
1, SE SE oF 1, 522, 909 217, 409 
PRO a cicncwacianny 747, 682 507, 184 











United States and Britain Supplying 
Import Needs of Republics 


Prior to June 1940 goods were being 
imported in considerable quantities from 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries as 
well as from France, Italy, and the 
Iberian Peninsula, but, with Italy’s active 
participation in the war, trade with that 
country ceased, and with others it de- 
clined to a fraction of the usual volume. 
Requirements, no longer available from 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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American Radio Equipment Known 


Radio broadcasting celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary last fall. Prior to 
1920, radiotelephony was decidedly an ex- 
perimental rather than an _ applied 
science; but radiotelegraphy (the trans- 
mission of signals, as distinguished from 
voice—telephony) had been in common 
use since early in the century. 


Classified Separately in 1922 


Radio exports, as such, did not appear 
under the name “radio,” in the classifica- 
tion listed by the United States covering 
its export commodities, until 1922. In 
that year 2,559,262 pounds of “radio and 
wireless apparatus” valued at $2,897,799 
were exported. Prior to that date, this 
item was classified as “telegraph appara- 
tus (including wireless) .”’ This latter ex- 
port item grew gradually from $215,105 
in 1913 to $1,010,891 in 1921. 

No break-down was made in the class 
designated as “radio and wireless ap- 
paratus” until 1926, when five of our 
present six classifications were estab- 
lished; namely, (1) transmitting sets, 
tubes, and parts; (2) receiving sets; (3) 
receiving tubes; (4) receiving-set com- 
ponents; (5) receiving-set accessories. 
The sixth item, “loudspeakers,” was first 
segregated from “other receiving set ac- 
cessories” in the classifications for 1929. 


Export High Reached in 1937 


The export market for radio appara- 
tus as a whole grew substantially and 
continuously along with the domestic 
market, until that early figure of 1922, 
just under $3,000,000, increased to a peak 
of more than $32,000,000 in 1937. Be- 
tween these years a smaller but substan- 
tial high point was reached in 1929 and 
1930. In both 1929 and 1930, exports of 
radio apparatus were slightly more than 
$23,000,000. The total dropped a little 
in 1931, but a new low of only $13,000,000 
was recorded in 1932. The following 
years brought continuous growth until 
the 1937 all-time high of $32,000,000 was 
reached. In 1938, radio exports dropped 
back to the 1929-30 figure of $23,000,000; 
in 1939, down another million to $22,000,- 
000; and, based on the first 10 months 
of 1940, it appears that nearly another 
million will be lost, as all indications 
point to a total of about $21,000,000 for 
the year just ended. 


Production Highly Specialized 


While these over-all figures for the 
radio industry’s total exports give a gen- 
eral perspective, the fact that the ex- 
port schedule contains six major classi- 
fications for radio equipment proves that 


the World Over 


John H. Payne, Chief, Electrical Division 


the industry does not look upon the sit- 
uation as a unit. Only one company 
(which makes transmitters, receivers, 
and tubes) enters substantially into the 
manufacture of as many as three of the 
six classifications; only a few make both 
transmitters and receivers; and a few 
others make both components and ac- 
cessories. By far the .great majority 
specialize in only one of the six classifi- 
cations. In fact, many specialize on 
only one—or, at most, a few—of the com- 
ponents which make up the complete 
receiver. 


Effect of War Still Problematical 


It is still too early to be sure that the 
influence of the war will be detrimental 
to the radio export business of the United 
States. The first reaction naturally is 
disturbing and tends downward; but 
many influences are at work, and the 
full effect is still to be measured. 

Because of the war most of the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean markets have 
been lost to American exporters. How- 
ever, Great Britain and even Spain, 
Portugal, and possibly others may be sub- 
stantial purchasers of items which the 
United States can supply to good ad- 
vantage, and there is also a large de- 
crease in European competition in other 
areas. 


Local Assembly May Increase Demand 
for Parts 


Again, the United States exporters 
have many import and exchange restric- 
tions to contend with throughout the 
world. But offsetting this disadvantage 
are the benefits of the special financing 
efforts being made, especially in Latin 
America and China, which in time should 
materially help our trade. 

The extent to which local manufac- 
ture and assembly may go is unpredict- 
able. This influence is large in Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and to a lesser extent in a few other 
countries. Such manufacture usually 
permits the extensive import of com- 
ponents and tubes into those countries. 
So the over-all result may favor the in- 
creasing of our exports. 

The past 6 years have comprised a 
period of maximum exports in all of the 
six classifications. 


Transmitting Sets, Tubes, and Parts 


Transmitters consistently held fourth 
place in dollar vatue among the six 
classifications of radio exports until 1940, 
when this item moved into third place. 


The value of these exports since 1934 igs 
shown below. 


= Solel tate als ee icte ecomeeisviad te sa rherie clr ecaes $1, 090, 269 
‘REVERE NS 1, 578, 

GTEC ertae pie ORES 1, B17 aie 
Ripa ered mii Ka 2, 684, 336 
ETT ARES LCN te 2, 957, 896 
ta a cain ee at attie 2, 695, 790 
OME oo oeininicconcinwndennnmns 3, 300, 000 


Transmitter business by countries is 
spotty. The equipment involved is usu- 
ally for the Government, the military, 
communication, or broadcasting services, 
Individual contracts are usually large; 
hence a country which makes a large pur- 
chase 1 year may not be a large pur- 
chaser again for several years. Thus, 
Colombia was the largest purchaser both 
in 1934 and in 1935. Its purchases of 
$173,750 and $223,837 worth of transmit- 
ters in these 2 years represented 16 and 
14 percent, respectively, of the total 
United States exports of transmitters for 
these years. Similarly, in 1936 China 
spent $342,632 for transmitters from the 
United States, representing almost 19 
percent of the total exports. In 1937, 
Argentina and Canada were top buyers, 
at $257,017 and $256,459, respectively, 
with Cuba a close third. But in 1938— 
the peak year for this item—Hong Kong 
outstripped all other purchasers by buy- 
ing $416,606 worth of transmitters—the 
largest single year’s exports of transmit- 
ters from the United States to one coun- 
try on record. This figure, however, rep- 
resented only 14 percent of the total, 
since purchases that year by the rest of 
the world were at a maximum. Canada, 
which was near the top of the list dur- 
ing 1937 and 1938, was the largest single 
purchaser in 1939; the figure was $286.- 
712, representing about 10.6 percent of 
the total exports for that year. 

The story for 1940 is still incomplete; 
but this classification is the only one of 
the six radio items which shows prospects 
for a new peak. Based on the first 10 
months, 1940 exports of transmitters 
should be about $3,300,000, exceeding the 
1938 peak by 11 percent. Obviously, the 
war and the resulting need for increased 
communication, particularly broadcast- 
ing facilities, are largely responsible for 
this recent growth. 


Receiving Sets Comprise Nearly Half 
Our Radio Exports 


In general, receiving sets have ac- 
counted for about half the total value of 
all radio exports from the United States. 
From 1931 to 1936 the proportion was 
more than half; before and since those 
years, somewhat less than half. 
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@ figure of $17.80 for all sets shipped 
abroad during that period. 


only 47 percent of the average for sets 
exported to other countries. In dollars, 


Receiving tubes have been the third 
item in value among radio exports since 
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1930, but apparently it is to be exceeded 
in 1940 by the transmitter classification. 
Several influences helped to change the 
records on the export of American tubes. 
An early increase in the number of 
European radio manufacturers and as- 
semblers of sets occurred after it de- 
veloped that many European patent 
claims could be avoided. This business 
was then easy to get, for American tubes 
were both better and cheaper than those 
made in Europe. Australia, Argentina, 
and Canada later became important set- 
assembly markets; but Australia and 
Argentina now do much of their own 
tube assembly. 

Another factor which has cut the re- 
corded volume of radio-tube exports is a 
change in manufacturers’ procedure. 
Since 1937 most sets have been shipped 
with the tubes in place. Thus, the set, 
rather than the tube classification, is 
accredited with such export values. 
While some manufacturers began ship- 
ping tubes with the sets before 1937, the 
tubes were usually packed separately— 
and, accordingly, the larger shipments 
were no doubt declared separately, giv- 
ing the credit to the tube classification. 
The change to the present method of 
shipment cut down recorded tube exports. 


United States Exports of Radio Receiving 
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In 1937 a peak was reached both for 
number and value of tubes exported. 
Except in 1928 and 1935 by volume and 
1931 and 1935 by value—when small re- 
ductions occurred—the volume and value 
of exports have increased yearly from 
1926 (when they were first classified sep- 
arately) until 1937. In 1926, 664,915 re- 
ceiving tubes were exported with a total 
value of $867,631, giving an average of 
$1.31 each. The average unit value rose 
to a maximum of $1.82 in 1928, but since 
that time has declined consistently, due 
to economies resulting from mass pro- 
duction and technical advances except 
in 1934 and 1937, when slight increases 
occurred. There was no change in the 
average from 1938 to 1939. 

The price per tube is so stable that 
the country which leads as a market by 
number is usually also the leader by 
value. Australia was the leading mar- 
ket for American radio receiving tubes 
from the time they were first separately 
classified in 1926 until 1930, inclusive, 
and led again in 1932. France led in 
1933. Argentina took the lead in 1931 
and held it continuously from 1934 to 
1938, inclusive. Canada rose to first 
place in 1939. Argentina’s big year was 
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in 1937, when purchases amounted to 
1,725,130 tubes at a value of $703,969— 
larger, by a wide margin, than purchases 
in any year by any other country. This 
figure is almost double the high for any 
other country since 1934. Belgium was 
a strong second from 1935 to 1937, after 
which that business dropped off sharply. 
While the leading countries shifted their 
relative positions considerably from 1935 
to 1939, their average rank was about as 
follows: Argentina, Belgium, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and 
France. 


Receiving Set Components Moving Up 


The classification known as compo- 
nents comprises those items which are 
normally built into radio sets and in- 
cludes coils, condensers, dials, kits, rheo- 
Stats, sockets, tube parts, and trans- 
formers. This classification has 
maintained third place among all radio 
export items since 1928. For the last 3 
years it has amounted to about half the 
value of exports of sets, but has been 
nearly double that of any other radio 
item. The following figures summarize 
this trade: 
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The record of exports of radio-set com- 
ponents since this item was separately 
classified in 1926 begins in that year with 
a total of $2,016,466. The growth was 
steady until 1929, when the total stood 
at $4,419,414; it then dropped each year 
to 1932, when exports were valued at 
$2,517,287. A yearly increase followed 
until the peak of $7,463,412 was reached 
in 1937. The trend was downward dur- 
ing the next 2 years, but present esti- 
mates indicate a material gain in 1940, 
due, no doubt, to an increase in the as- 
sembly of sets in certain countries. 


Markets for Parts Fairly Constant 


The business by countries has been 
quite constant year after year. Canada, 
Argentina, and the United Kingdom, in 
that order, have been the outstanding 
markets for receiving-set components. 
While the United Kingdom ran ahead of 
Argentina in 1936 and Argentina ahead 
of Canada in 1938, in all other years 
from 1935 to 1939 the three ranked in 
the order given. The peaks were 
reached by all three in 1937, the same 
year in which the peak for all countries 
occurred. These peak totals were: 
Canada, $1,435,085; Argentina, $1,356,- 
734; United Kingdom, $1,157,673. The 
nearest approach to these figures in that 
year was a single-year high by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, at $597,- 
460—less than half of the United King- 
dom figure, but substantially above that 
of any other country. The next largest 
markets were France, which dropped 
steadily from $419,046 in 1935 to $40,396 
in 1939, and Brazil, which rose steadily 
from $209,411 in 1935 to $428,030 in 1939. 
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Radio Loudspeakers Now Built In 


Radio loudspeakers were exported in 
1929 in much larger volume than for 
many years afterward, and the value for 
that year was by far the largest on record, 
In that year—the first in which they 
were first separately classified—the 
United States shipped 242,828 loudspeak- 
ers at a declared value of $2,289,397, or 
$9.43 each. These earlier speakers were 
almost all of the separate-unit type— 
not built to be mounted within the radio 
cabinet. Thus, they were previously in- 
cluded in the export classification for ac- 
cessories rather than components, as 
they would be classed today, since in 
nearly all radio sets the speaker is now 
built into the unit. 


United States Exports of Radio Loud- 
speakers 





Value 


Year Number T 
Average 


Potal | per unit 


$380, 954 | $2, 
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1935 199, 504 
1936 339, 867 
1937 497,619 
1938 360, 173 
1939 398, 405 
1940 1 304, 000 
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! Estimated. 


From 1929 on, the percentage of com- 
ponent-type speakers exported must have 
increased rapidly, for the average value 
per unit dropped steadily. The total 
number of speakers exported also 
dropped continuously until 1933, when no 
doubt the number of component speak- 
ers began to exceed the completed acces- 
sory type. In any case, in 1933 only 
120,015 speakers valued at $338,055 were 
exported, making the average value $2.82. 
From 1934 to 1937, the peak year, there 
was a continuous increase in volume and 
total value, when the figures were 427,619 
speakers at $887,798, or an average value 
of $2.08. Since 1937 the total dollar 
value of speaker exports has dropped each 
year, and the figure indicated for 1940 
will be less than half that of 1937. In 
1939 there was a small rise in the num- 
ber exported but the average unit value 
was the lowest on record—only $1.15. 

The principal loudspeaker markets at 
present are largely those where manu- 
facture or assembly of sets is extensive. 
Thus, the larger shipments go to the 
same countries which buy the greater 
volume of our components and _ tubes. 
Throughout most of the last 10 years, 
Canada has been the largest purchaser, 
but from 1931 to 1935 surrendered first 
place to others—France in 1931, Argen- 
tina from 1932 to 1934, and Sweden in 
1935. France was an important pur- 
chaser only in 1931; Belgium held sec- 
ond place from 1932 to 1934; and Sweden 
held a high place from 1933 to 1939. 


Canada Leading Market for Receiving- 
Set Accessories 


The term “radio accessories” is used to 
designate those items which are normally | 
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used with radio sets but are not an in- 
tegral part thereof, such as_ battery 
eliminators, antenna sets, head sets, and 
lightning arresters. United States ex- 
ports of these items in recent years have 
averaged about one-half million dollars 
annually. 
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Radio accessories follow the larger ex- 
port markets for American radio devices, 
regardless of whether or not local manu- 
facture or assembly is a factor. Canada 
has been the best market, not only while 
it was also a market for sets, but up to 
the present as well. Canada failed to 
top the list in only 4 years during the 
period from 1926 to 1939. The United 
Kingdom took the leading place in 1932 
and 1933, Australia in 1934, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
1937. This was the only year in which 
the Soviet Union was near the top of the 
list. The United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia have been near the top through- 
out the recorded years since 1926. Aus- 
tralia held a place from second to fifth 
until 1936, but not since then. 


Radio Trade Outlook Favorable 


The foreign market for American radio 
equipment has been difficult in its culti- 
vation, but the effort has been well worth 
while. During the 19 years since 1922, 
when the word “radio” first appeared in 
our foreign-trade statistics, the United 
States has exported $329,000,000 worth of 
such products. Today the American 
radio is known the world over, and its 
future in most foreign markets appears 
assured. 





War Dislocates Trade 
of West Indian Republics 


(Continued from p. 43) 


Continental Europe, have thus far been 
supplied in large measure by the United 
States and the United Kingdom, both of 
which countries have increased the value 
of their shipments to Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic in recent months, 
and by Canada, whose shipments to the 
Dominican Republic during the first 6 
months of 1940 were more than double 
those of the corresponding 1939 period. 
Haitian imports from the United States 
increased considerably, having amounted 
to 72.6 percent of the total trade in the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1940, and 
to 62.3 percent for the preceding year, 
but the total value of Haitian imports in 
the latter year declined about 3 percent. 


Cuban Import Trade Increasing 


Total Cuban imports for the first 9 
months of 1940 were valued at $79,036,- 
073, compared with $75,008,782 for the 
corresponding 1939 period. Increased 
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imports from the United States accounted 
for a considerably greater value than did 
the rise in total trade, having amounted 
to $6,000,000 more than in 1939. Imports 
from the United Kingdom increased 
slightly, while those from Canada de- 
clined sharply and those from Germany 
dwindled to a negligible value. Cuba’s 
imports for the first 9 months of 1939 
and 1940 were: 





From— } 1939 1940 
U.S. cur- U.S. cur- 

rency rency 
Total $75, OOS, 782 $79, 036, 073 
United States 54, 316, 678 60, 330, 625 
United Kingdom 2, 514, 828 2, 864, 239 
Canada 595, 185 412, 993 
Germany--_- 3, 170, 124 168, 639 











Erratic movements have marked the 
course of Cuba’s imports from Canada 
this year. During the first 3 months of 
1940, the value of imports from Canada 
was hardly half of that of the 1939 quar- 
ter, while the value of imports for the 
months of April and May 1940 nearly 
doubled those of the corresponding 
months of 1939. Since then and through 
September 1940, monthly import values 
from Canada have been substantially 
under those of the corresponding months 
of 1939. 


Loss of Export Markets Curtails Domin- 
ican and Haitian Buying 


Loss of Continental European mar- 
kets for Dominican and Haitian agricul- 
tural products was reflected in diminish- 
ing import buying in those Republics. 
Total import trade of the Dominican 
Republic for the first 6 months of 1940 
was valued at $5,214,572, compared with 
$5,551,362 for the corresponding period 
of 1939—revealing an almost complete 
cessation of trade with Germany and an 
increasing dependence upon the United 
States and Canada for import require- 
ments. Imports from Canada during the 
first 6 months of 1940 were more than 
double those of the corresponding 1939 
period, and imports from the United 
Kingdom and the United States also in- 
creased substantially. Dominican im- 
ports for the first 6 months of 1939 and 
1940 were: 











From— 1939 | 1940 
U. S. | U.S. 
currency | currency 

ce $5, 551, 362 $5, 214, 572 
United States _ 2, 879, 798 | 3, 170, 803 
United Kingdom 238, 475 269, 360 
Canada 69, 342 142, 278 
Germany 541, 737 56, 658 





Haiti’s import trade for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1940, was valued at 
$7,940,115—somewhat under the 1939 
value of $8,180,737, but greater than the 
1938 value of $7,594,778. During these 
years, imports from the United Kingdom 
and Canada have declined steadily, while 
those from the United States have in- 
creased. As in the case of the other two 
Republics, imports from Germany have 
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practically ceased. Haitian imports for 
the past 3 fiscal years have been as 
follows: 





From— | 1938 1939 1940 





| U. S. cur- 
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| rency rency rency 
Total......... _|$7, 594, 778 | $8, 180, 737/$7, 940, 115 
United States. _______| 4, 125, 525 | 5,092,802 | 5, 767, 295 
United Kingdom.___-| 1,175,923 | |910,419 | "725, 985 
Cuethk 3 181,200 | 144,078 | 110,090 
Germany... <.osce-s. | 462, 322 10, 985 


488, 340 





The unfavorable economic conditions 
prevailing in the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti as a result of the loss of European 
export markets is causing grave concern 
in these Republics, which are faced with 
the problem of finding other outlets for 
their crops. Unless a satisfactory solu- 
tion is found, their already reduced pur- 
chasing power is likely to suffer greater 
diminution during the coming year. 





U. S.-Argentine Stabilization 
Arrangement 


The following joint statement is made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, the Argentine Ambassa- 
dor, and the general manager of the Cen- 
tral Bank of Argentina: 

“As another practical proof that the 
Good Neighbor policy is a living force 
among American Republics, the United 
States and Argentina have completed a 
stabilization arrangement by which $50,- 
000,000 of the United States Stabilization 
Fund is set aside to promote stability be- 
tween the United States dollar and the 
Argentine peso. 

“The agreement provides, under con- 
ditions acceptable to both parties, for the 
purchase of Argentine pesos with dollars, 
and for the exchange of information and 
of views bearing on the proper function- 
ing of such a program. 

“This is a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween old and good friends. It has been 
discussed and formulated in this spirit by 
representatives of the Argentine Govern- 
ment and the Central Bank of Argentina, 
and by the officials of the United States 
Treasury. The monetary authorities of 
the two countries expect to hold further 
discussions in the same friendly spirit 
during the coming year; and it is hoped 
that these conversations will enable both 
countries to reap the greatest possible 
benefit from the workings of the present 
agreement.” 





New Italian Railway Line 


The railroad line between Castellam- 
mare di Stabia and Le Terme was in- 
augurated on November 26, 1940. This 
line represents the first section completed 
of the projected Castellammare—Sorrento 
line. The completed section is 14% kilo- 
meters long. Its construction took 10 
months and provided 1,400,000 hours of 
work. The costs totaled more than 
6,000,000 lire. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
Pigments; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Interest in Argentina during the past 
few weeks has been focused mainly on 
the Pinedo plan which has been submit- 
ted to Congress. The plan, designed to 
stimulate commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity and improve the agricultural and 
financial situation, has not yet received 
the approval of that body. The Govern- 
ment has taken steps, however, to achieve 
some of the purposes envisaged in the 
plan, such as purchasing surplus stocks of 
grain notwithstanding the fact that the 
Government now faces a potential loss 
on similar commitments made during the 
current year. 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
approved the second part of the plan, 
which provides for the construction of 
workingmen’s houses, but the proposals 
for State-fostered industrialization 
through the use of idle deposits is being 
vigorously opposed in some quarters. 
The announcement of a reduction in the 
amount of exchange available for im- 
ports of automobiles indicates that the 
declared policy of reducing 1941 imports 
in this category will be adhered to. 

Except for below-normal temperatures 
throughout November, and lack of suffi- 
cient rainfall along the Parana River, 
the weather has been favorable for agri- 
culture, and growing crops are in good 
condition. Final estimates of acreages 
devoted to cereals and linseed as an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Agriculture 
showed no appreciable change from the 
second estimate transmitted in Novem- 
ber, and it is now predicted that the 
yields will approximate the 1939-40 
returns. 


Rumored Government Action Influences 
Grain Marts 


The grain markets were influenced by 
rumors of impending Government ac- 
tion in reestablishing minimum prices for 
cereals and linseed, and quotations for 
wheat and linseed showed general im- 
provement, but there was little demand 
for other grains. As a result of pressure 
by agricultural groups, the Government 
on November 20 announced the estab- 
lishment of minimum prices for wheat 
and linseed at 6.75 pesos and 9.25 pesos 
per 100 kilograms, respectively. Begin- 
ning December 1, 1940, the Government 
began accepting all offerings at these 
prices, and no private transactions may 
be effected at lower quotations. The 


basic price established for wheat is con- 
sidered satisfactory, but that fixed for 
linseed is regarded as low, although ac- 
ceptable in view of world conditions. 

This project will be financed partly by 
the additional charge of 2.25 pesos per 
100 kilograms which the local millers 
must pay the Grain Board for all wheat 
purchased. Estimating domestic con- 
sumption at 2,250,000 tons, this charge 
would yield a revenue of more than 50,- 
000,000 pesos to apply to the estimated 
cost of 500,000,000 pesos for this project 
covering only wheat and linseed. The 
establishment of minimum prices for 
other grains is being contemplated. 

Some small sales of linseed to North 
America were reported during November, 
and Great Britain manifested a little in- 
terest in that commodity for February 
shipment. Prices for old stocks of lin- 
seed, amounting to about 80,000 tons, 
advanced 5 percent and quotations for 
the new linseed crop were slightly above 
the basic price of 9.25 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams though the growing crop may be 
larger than the 1939-40 yield. 


Corn Situation Increasingly Acute 


Liquidation of the exportable surplus 
of 6,700,000 tons of corn continues to be 
a problem, and the situation grows more 
acute with the approach of the new har- 
vest in April. The Government has ac- 
quired about 5,300,000 metric tons of 
corn under the guaranteed-price scheme 
that expired November 30; arrangements 
have been made to receive and store the 
grain in the interior, so as to conserve 
elevator space at the ports for wheat. 
Corn sales have been small—confined 
mainly to local consumers for feed and 
fuel. A barter deal has been concluded 
with Spain, exchanging 350,000 tons of 
corn in monthly lots of 50,000 tons for 
steel products representing 15,000,000 
pesos. 


Foreign Trade 


The upward trend in exports regis- 
tered in October continued in November. 
Exports in November amounted to 78,- 
582,000 paper pesos, compared with 69,- 
465,000 in October, but the volume de- 
clined from 454,265 tons in October to 
427,420 in November. Compared with 
November 1939 the volume of foreign 
shipments during the month was less by 
about 55 percent and the value by 65 
percent. Exports during the first 11 
months of 1940 amounted to 8,995,000 
metric tons, valued at 1,328,123,000 paper 
pesos, compared with 11,788,000 tons, 
valued at 1,418,038,000 pesos, during the 
same period of 1939. Exports of pastoral 
products dropped 12 percent in volume 
but increased 4 percent in value; agri- 


¢ 


cultural products declined 25 percent in 
volume and 17 percent in value; and for- 
est products (chiefly quebracho) declined 
43 percent in tonnage and 30 percent in 
value as compared with the first 11 
months of 1939. 

Cumulative imports (on the basis of 
“real” values), which are available for 
only the first 10 months of the year, 
were 1,318,461,000 pesos, compared with 
1,078,380,000 pesos for the same period 
of 1939, an increase of 22 percent in 
value—due largely to higher prices, 
since the volume of imports declined. 
Exports during the first 10 months of 1949 
were 1,249,454.000 pesos, a decline of 3 
percent from the 1,288,427,000-peso value 
of exports in the corresponding months 
of 1939. The foreign trade of Argentina 
for the first 10 months of the current 
year therefore showed an import balance 
of 69,007,000 pesos as against an export 
balance of 210,048,000 pesos in the same 
period of 1939. (Based on report from 
office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires, December 20, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Hits Low Marks.—Arrivals of 
Seagoing vessels at Argentine ports 
during November 1940 reached a new 
low record for many years—registering a 
decline for the sixth consecutive month. 
Only 107 steamers with a net tonnage of 
358,400 tons entered the ports, compared 
with 218 ships of 638,000 tons in Novem- 
ber 1939 and 109 ships of 360,000 tons in 
October 1940. 

The scarcity of tonnage is becoming 
an increasing problem, with shipments 
deferred as much as 3 months owing to 
lack of space. 

A French steamer has arrived from 
Bordeaux, and it is reported that a regu- 
lar service with unoccupied France will 
be established. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, December 20, 
1940.) 


Australia 


(See News by Commodities: Motion 
Pictures and Equipment; Railway Equip- 
ment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Quotas on Products 
From Nonsterling Areas Continued With 
Few Changes.—Imports into Australia 
from nonsterling areas and from Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Hong Kong will be 
permitted during the first quarter of 
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mitted at reduced quotas, according to a 
dispatch of January 2 from Sydney. 

The products which may be prohibited 
entirely or reduced by some fixed per- 
centage during the new period include 
paper for toilet rolls, aluminum powder, 
lithopone, soda ash, churns, cheese 
presses, dairy coolers, pasteurizers, and 
receptacles, and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. 

Imports of trimmings and ornaments, 
vitreous enameling material including 
porcelain enamel, enamel frit, etc., will 
pe limited to 25 percent, and imports of 
artificial sausage casings, turpentine, and 
certain hand tools will be limited to 50 
percent of one-fourth of the imports 
during the base year ended June 30, 
1939. 


{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Octo- 
per 12 and 19, 1940, for announcements con- 
cerning the Australian import license regu- 
Jations for the last quarter of 1940.| 


Belgium 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Railway Equipment; Tex- 
tiles and Related Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Organization: National 
Corporation for Agriculture —A decree of 
August 27, 1940, provides for the organi- 
zation of a National Corporation for Ag- 
riculture and the Foodstuffs Trade of 
Belgium. The national corporation will 
group all enterprises established within 
Belgian territory which produce, prepare, 
transform, or deal in agricultural prod- 
ucts and foodstuffs. Enterprises which 
produce, manufacture, or deal in raw 
materials for agriculture, such as food- 
stuffs, fertilizers, and seeds, will also be 


| incorporated in the organization as will 


the horticultural and fishing industries. 
The corporation includes all of the 
groups mentioned, whether brokers and 


| dealers, or whether they are public or 


private. 
The object of the organization appears 
to be the control of the markets. It is 


; granted (1) the power to regulate pro- 


duction and manufacture; (2) to create, 
suspend, or suppress groups and render 
affiliation compulsory; (3) to suspend or 
stop the activities of enterprises consid- 
ered superfluous from the economic 
viewpoint; (4) to regulate packing and 
presentation of merchandise; (5) to de- 


' termine qualities; (6) to favor and direct 


consumption; (7) to impose fees; and 
(8) to impose taxes and fines. 
Government Organization: Central 


Merchandising Bureau.—A central mer- 
chandising bureau in Belgium under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs has been created by a decree of 
September 2, 1940. This bureau will or- 
ganize the production, distribution, and 
consumption of certain merchandise. It 
will also supervise the production of vari- 


| ous industries as well as the distribution 


and “rational use” of raw materials and 

products, and is empowered to issue in- 

structions for the census, stocking, pro- 
28238 
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duction, sale, delivery, and transporta- 
tion of merchandise of foreign or Belgian 
origin. A new element in Belgian legis- 
lation lies in the fact that the offices of 
the bureau will be authorized to force 
the industries under their jurisdiction to 
give them information concerning the 
organization of their enterprises, includ- 
ing examination of their books. As of 
September 3, 1940, central merchandis- 
ing offices were established for coal, iron, 
and steel, nonferrous metals, chemicals, 
oils and industrial greases, textile prod- 
ucts, leather, tobacco, and wastes of all 
kinds. 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


The value of Bermudan imports fell 
from £144,015 in October to £138,042 in 
November 1940, a decline of £5,973, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Food 


and Supplies Control Board of that island. 


Imports from the United States amounted 
to £39,462, compared with £61,593 during 
October 1940, a decline of £22,130. Im- 
ports by countries during November 1940 
were: United Kingdom (and_ sterling 
countries), £36,789; Canada, £57,737; 
United States, £39,462; all other, £4,054; 
total, £138,042. 

Local banks report that the number of 
transactions and amounts involved dur- 
ing November 1940 were considerably less 
than for October, when both the number 
of transactions and the amounts involved 
were greater than they had been for sev- 
eral months. All obligations were met 
with reasonable promptness, and there 
were no rejections during the month. 
No business failures occurred in Bermuda 
during November 1940. 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronau- 
tical Products; Paints and Pigments; 
Paper and Related Products; Railway 
Equipment; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Economic Conditions 


Import and wholesale trades have been 
seasonally slow, owing to year-end in- 
ventory taking. Retail trade was more 
active, Christmas buying being brisker 
than in 1939. General year-end holiday 
sales have been on a higher level this 
year and, with the arrival of hot weather, 
midsummer goods were in great demand. 

Business in the north, except in sugar 
and tobacco, was fairly good, as a result 
of a favorable trade in rubber, carnauba 
wax, oiticica oil, and cotton; the cotton 
trade has benefited, in particular, from a 
recent sale of 81,000 bales to Spain. 

Most local manufacturing industries, 
including iron and steel and those cater- 
ing to the Christmas trade, have been 
operating at good levels. 


Cotton Situation 


The latest official cotton-production 
estimate for northern Brazil (released in 
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September) places the current crop at 
155,250 metric tons, but more recent trade 
comments indicate a smaller output, pos- 
sibly of 122,000 tons. Considerable cot- 
ton was left unpicked because of low 
prices and the pessimistic export outlook 
for the product of this area. The above- 
mentioned sale to Spain has provided 
some impetus. 

Of Sao Paulo cotton, there reportedly 
remained unsold only about 25,000 tons 
of the 1939-40 crop of approximately 
305,000 to 310,000 tons. Seed-distribu- 
tion indications point to a 1940-41 acre- 
age exceeding last season by about 10 to 
15 percent. New crop prospects are good 
as a result of the arrival of rains. Nu- 
merous shipments have been made to 
Canada. 


Coffee Exports and Stocks—Reaction to 
Agreement 


November coffee exports totaled 1,032,- 
050 bags, compared with 1,595,072 in the 
corresponding month of 1939 and 1,000,- 
491 bags in October 1940. Stocks at ports 
in November totaled 2,723,240 bags. Cof- 
fee destruction in 1940, through October 
15, was 2,056,393 bags, making the total 
to that date 70,309,181 bags. 

October and November prices were low 
and the market slow. The price policy 
was not clear, although some price ac- 
cord among the countries participating in 
the new coffee-quota agreement was ex- 
pected. The agreement was well received 
in Brazil, but the exact nature of mar- 
keting regulations, following effective 
date, was not known. 

The June crop will be adversely affected 
by the recent drought which did much 
general damage in Sao Paulo. The ef- 
fects of this dry period and the new 
coffee-quota plan have tended to hold 
prices firm, but at reduced levels. Many 
instances were apparent of traders hold- 
ing out for better prices. 


Cooperation for Rubber Development 


A group of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists arrived in Brazil in 
December to cooperate with the Brazilian 
Ministry of Agriculture in connection 
with soils, sites, types of trees, defense 
measures against pests, disease, etc., with 
reference to rubber development. 


Credits and Collections 


Northern Brazil collections in Decem- 
ber were normal in Pernambuco, slow to 
normal in Bahia, slow in other Northern 
States. Central-area collections were 
normal in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, and Santos, and slow (though 
slightly better than previously) in in- 
terior districts. In the southern part of 
the country collections improved some- 
what, though still classified as slow. 
Credits were restricted in Para, Pernam- 
buco, and Espirito Santo; easy in Bahia 
and the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Santos; tight in all other sections. 


Construction Remains Active 


Public and private construction re- 
mained at a high level during December. 
A good portion of private activity is of a 
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speculative nature, consisting of coopera- 
tive apartment houses. Real-estate 
financing operations (loans) in Rio de 
Janeiro maintained a high level during 
November, consisting of 97 transactions 
and loans totaling 16,597 contos (about 
$829,850). Many new State and munici- 
pal buildings are planned for Sao Paulo. 


Foreign Trade 


Brazil’s foreign trade, January to Oc- 
tober, had an unfavorable balance of 
$993,855, compared with an excess of ex- 
ports of $47,889,838 for the same period 
of 1939. 


Foreign Trade, First 10 months, 1939 and 
1940 





Item 1939 1940 





U.S. currency | U. S. currency 





Total exports $260, 803, 108 | $215, 502, 658 
Total imports. - 212, 913,269 | 216, 496, 513 

Balance -_-_- +47, 889, 839 | —993, 855 
Exports to United States_| 91,006,382 | 85, 163, 888 
Imports from United States | 64, 148,657 | 111, 070, 587 





Balance. 





_| +26, 857,725 | —25, 906, 699 





Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Favorable-——The 
exchange market continued favorable 
during the week ended December 14. The 
supply of dollar exchange has improved, 
and there has been ample cover for the 
payment of dollar imports and other ob- 
ligations. The Bank of Brazil has been 
distributing exchange to American com- 
panies for the remittance of profits and 
dividends corresponding to 1939 and for 
any unpaid arrears prior to 1939. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, December 
14, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Business Regulation: Registration of 
Exporters.—Registration of exporters was 
required by Decree Law No. 2527 of Au- 
gust 23, 1940, as a prerequisite for ex- 
porting, 90 days being allowed to effect 
registration. This period has now been 
extended to March 31, 1941. (Decree 
Law No. 2825, Official Gazette, December 
4, 1940; p. 22,529.) 


British Guiana 


(See News by Commodities: Soaps and 
Essential Oils.) 


British 
Virgin Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Wire for 
Fencing, and on Nonpotable Spirits for 
Fuel Use—lImport duties on wire for 
fencing, and on nonpotable spirits for 
fuel use, were reduced in the British Vir- 
gin Islands, by an order of October 26, 
1940, published in the Leeward Islands 
Gazette, November 21.* 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Bulgaria 
Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade in the first 8 months of 
1940 registered a sharp gain in value over 
1939, imports amounting to 3,845,857,000 
leva against 3,316,183,000, and exports to 
3,632,933,000 against 2,570,628,000. The 
volume of exports was _ substantially 
larger (686,947 metric tons against 252,- 
341), but imports were smaller (230,591 
against 264,160). 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Results for Three Quarters of 
1940.—For the first 9 months of 1940, 
budget receipts and expenditures, includ- 
ing the separate railways budget but 
excluding extraordinary appropriations, 
amounted to 8,216,311,000 and 7,999,449,- 
000 leva, respectively, compared with 
7,278,773,000 and 7,202,503,000 in the first 
9 months of 1939. 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Paints and 
Pigments; Paper and Related Products; 
Railway Equipment.) 

From the American exporter’s view- 
point the most important current devel- 
opment in Canada is the embargo on im- 
ports of a wide range of “nonessential” 
goods and the setting up of a licensing 
system for another list of products, im- 
portation of which will be curtailed as 
soon as Canadian industry can change 
over to the use of domestic goods or ma- 
terials imported from other sources than 
the United States. Purpose of the trade 
control measures is to conserve American 
dollar exchange for the purchase of war 
supplies in the United States. Savings of 
exchange through these restrictions is 
estimated by the Minister of Finance at 
between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000 a 
year. The new measures are not ex- 
pected to reduce the total value of 
imports from the United States, but they 
will bring about a shift in the character 
of the trade, cutting down imports of a 
wide range of commercial products to 
make possible an increase in the pur- 
chase of munitions. Back of the move 
is the unfavorable merchandise balance 
of trade with the United States which in 
the first ten months of 1940 amounted to 
$245,000,000, more than double the im- 
port surplus in the same period of 1939. 


Imports of British Goods Encouraged 


Imports of British gocds will be en- 
couraged by duty-free entry or tariff 
reductions. Among the duty-free British 
products which will offer increased com- 
petition to American goods are cotton 
textiles and bituminous coal. In thus 
assisting Britain to sell, Canada may be 
able to use some of her sterling surplus 
and at the same time reduce the drain 
on her supplies of American dollar 
exchange. 


| 
i 
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New or heavier excise taxes have been 
placed on Canadian-manufactured pas. 
senger automobiles, refrigerators, wash. 
ing machines and other electrical appli. 
ances, imports of which are now banned, ; 
These additional levies have been im. 
posed to discourage consumer spending, 
prevent expansion of Canadian produc- 
tion to satisfy the demand that was for. | 
merly filled by imports and divert to the 
production of war supplies the plant ca- 
pacity, skilled labor, steel and other ma- 
terials ordinarily used in turning out 
these articles. 

The new measures became effective 
December 2. Goods on the prohibited 
list which were ordered prior to Decem- 
ber 2 and arrive at destination on or be- 
fore February 28, 1941, will be permitteg 
entry. 


SSS ee 


War Industries Boost Business to Record 
High 

Industrial activity is reported to have 
made a pronounced rise in November, 
Operations in steel mills are now running 
close to capacity so that further gains 
are limited until new manufacturing fa- 
cilities come into production. Because 
of growing demand from the munitions 
industries, the Steel Controller has noti- 
fied the trade that steel purchasing for 
nonwar purposes will be limited to actual 
current requirements and that buying 
for inventory will not be permitted, | 
Manufacturers working on government | 
and other orders have been instructed to / 
find substitutes for steel whenever that 
is possible. Automobile production was 
at the best rate for the year. Military 
transport units still account for the 
major part of the output but passenger 
car assemblies rose to an unexpectedly 
high level in November. 


Greater Activity in Ship Construction 


Shipbuilding activity will be expanded 
by British orders for merchant vessels, 
Additional contracts for minesweepers 
and patrol boats are under consideration. 
To coordinate the work of the industry 
a Controller of Ship Construction has | 
been appointed and vested with wide 
regulatory powers. In the explosives , 
and other munitions industries plant 
expansion is still under way. Full pro- 
duction will not be reached until the lat- 
ter part of 1941. As armament demands 
have mounted, the need for more com- 
prehensive planning and coordination 
has developed. A Wartime Requirements 
Board has been set up to plan the most 
productive use of manufacturing plant, 
materials, power and transportation fa- 
cilities. The Board will establish priori- 
ties to ensure that war needs in the order 
of their importance have precedence over 
all other needs. 


Newsprint and Lumber Production Lower , 


The rise in business activity, however, 
has not affected all industries. News- 
print mills, for example, operated at 77 
percent of capacity in November, the 
lowest rate since April when American 
publishers began building up stccks fol- 
lowing the invasion of Scandinavia. 
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Operations in the lumber industry also 
fell off from the autumn peak. The out- 
look includes the likelihood that Britain 
will curtail imports of lumber in 1941 to 
conserve shipping space for more vital 
war materials and—as an offset—the pos- 
sibility that the United States may offer 
a larger market for Canadian woods. 
Because of exchange difficulties Australia 
has banned imports of British Columbia 
hemlock. 


Employment Increases Establish New 
Record 


Additions to pay rolls again lifted em- 
ployment to a new high record at the 
beginning of November. Increases were 
particularly marked in the steel, auto- 
motive, machinery, nonferrous - metals 
manufacturing, chemical, electrical ap- 
paratus, and rubber products industries. 
The Minister of Labor told Parliament on 
November 28 that with the rapid expan- 
sion in the war industries Canada is fac- 
ing a skilled-labor shortage and length- 
ening of working hours from 44 to 48 a 
week, or more, must be considered. In 
Quebec ordinances limiting the number 
of hours of work have already been tem- 
porarily suspended in plants engaged on 
war orders. To fill the growing need for 
trained workers the Department of Na- 
tional Defence has authorized the release 
of skilled men now serving in the army 
if their services are requested by former 
employers. In the meantime, revision of 
the compulsory military-training pro- 
gram is under consideration. Instead of 
a 30-day training period, 4 months’ train- 
ing may be given with provision for ex- 
emption or extended postponements to 
prevent interference with industrial pro- 
duction. 


November Construction Heaviest Since 
1929 


Contracts awarded for construction in 
November at $55,000,000 were more than 
double those of October. Factory build- 
ing was responsible for the wide gain and 
accounted for two-thirds of the value of 
all awards in November. For the first 11 
months of the year contracts totaled 
$329,000,000, an 80-percent increase over 
the same period in 1939. Expansion of 
plant facilities for the production of war 
materials and the construction of mili- 
tary and air-training centers were the 
main factors in the larger building 
volume. 


Agricultural Developments Include Im- 
provement in Western Wheat Storage 


The economic situation in Western 
Canada is showing improvement. Pro- 
gressive increases in wheat-delivery 
quotas, which now range from 12 to 20 
bushels per acre according to delivery 
point, are providing growers with more 
cash and as a considerable quantity of 
wheat still remains to be marketed, 
farmers will be receiving more wheat 
money than is customary in the Decem- 
ber-July period. Actual deliveries have 
not used up all the storage space now 
available, as many growers have elected 
to hold their grain in order to get the 
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farm-storage payment allowed by the 
Wheat Board. The Minister of Trade 
and Commerce announced that arrange- 
ments have been made for the Wheat 
Board to accept, and farmers to receive, 
the guaranteed minimum payment for 
all the 1940 crop before July 31. What 
arrangements will be made to deal with 
the 1941 crop, on top of the large carry- 
over, have not been announced. The 
Government’s 1941 wheat policy will not 
be known until February but it will 
probably include two principal features: 
additional storage arrangements and 
reduced acreage. 


Pork Production Likely To Be Reduced 


Pork production is likely to be reduced, 
or at least its expansion checked, by the 
rising cost of feed barley and the drop 
in prices being paid for hogs since lower 
export bacon prices were established 
under the new Anglo-Canadian agree- 
ment. More c/ieese for export is wanted 
but ni/k production is not easily in- 
creased, and cheese factories must com- 
pete with increased consumer demand 
for fluid milk and butter. 

The 1940 tobacco crop, greatly reduced 
by acreage curtailment and frosts, is still 
in excess of probable demand. Buyers 
are paying around 204 cents per pound 
for Ontario flue-cured as compared with 
19% cents last year when quality was 
inferior and the surplus was more bur- 
densome. Acreage will probably be cur- 
tailed again in 1941. 

Apple exports from British Columbia 
to the United States exceed 500,000 boxes 
and a total of 650,000 boxes may be 
reached. Because of the loss of the Brit- 
ish market, part of the crop was left un- 
picked and the balance will be marketed 
in eastern Canada where the apple har- 
vest was light. The last fragment of 
hope that some apple shipments might 
be made to Great Britain was removed by 
a recent announcement of the British 
Food Administrator. 

Curtailment of imports of fruits and 
vegetables from the United States has 
been strenuously pressed as an exchange 
conservation measure but no restrictions 
have been imposed by the Canadian 
government. 


Foreign Trade at High Level 


Canada’s exports in October (exclud- 
ing gold) were valued at $102,972,000, a 
slight increase over September and a 13 
percent gain over October 1939. Follow- 
ing the trend of recent months, the 
United Kingdom was again the leading 
purchaser taking 42 percent of all ex- 
ports during the month. The rise in ex- 
ports compared with September was due 
primarily to larger shipments to Britain 
of military transport units and flour. 
More wheat has been exported in the 
form of flour this year than was formerly 
the case. Decreases were shown in ship- 
ments of fish products, lumber, and news- 
print. 

Canada’s imports in October valued at 
$108,645,000 set a new high record, prin- 
cipally because of the jump in imports 
from the United States. Figuring promi- 
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nently in the rise were products for use in 
the war industries—machinery, steel, au- 
tomobile parts and electrical apparatus. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Models Imported Temporarily for De- 
signing and Copying Purposes Not Sub- 
ject to Import Prohibitions.—Articles in- 
cluded in the list of goods prohibited im- 
portation into Canada under the War 
Conservation Act may, until further 
notice, be permitted to enter Canada 
when intended solely for use as models 
for designing and copying purposes, un- 
der regulations of December 11, 1940, is- 
sued by the Canadian Department of Na- 
tional Revenue and published in Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 34 (Sup. 2) Re- 
vised, Ottawa. 

Canadian manufacturers importing 
such models are regularly required to 
make application to the collector of cus- 
toms at the port of entry. The articles 
must be marked for identification pur- 
poses, and the regular duty and taxes paid 
to the collector of customs. Ninety per- 
cent of the charges will be refunded upon 
exportation of the articles within 6 
months from the date of the application. 

Celery: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in the Maritime Provinces.— 
The seasonal customs valuation for cel- 
ery, at an advance of *5 cent per pound 
over invoice prices, has been canceled in 
the Maritime Provinces from December 
28, 1940, by Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 9, 
Supplement No. 6, of December 20, 
Ottawa. 

The above advance still applies in On- 
tario and Quebec, but was previously 
canceled in western Canada. 

Douglas Fir Sawlogs: Exports Allowed 
only Under Special Permit.—Douglas-fir 
sawlogs may be exported from Canada 
only under special permit from the Min- 
ister of National Revenue, by order in 
council effective December 14, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of Decem- 
ber 14, Ottawa. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 


cember 21, 1940, for previous announce- 
ment.| 


Commercial Law Digests 


Bills of Exchange, Alberta Debt Law 
Cannot Prevent Action to Collect—The 
Supreme Court of Canada in a decision 
rendered December 20, 1940, held that 
the Alberta Debt Adjustment Act cannot 
prevent an action to collect on a promis- 
sory note when it conflicts with the 
Dominion Bills of Exchange Act. The 
defendant being sued on his note set up 
the defense that a permit to sue had not 
been obtained under the requirements of 
the Provincial Debt Adjustment Act. 
The plaintiff replied that a permit had 
been refused and challenged the validity 
of the Debt Act, alleging that it was in 
conflict with the Bills of Exchange Act. 
The Court held that the Bills of Ex- 
change Act gave the holder of a note the 
right to enforce payment by action in 
the Provincial courts, that the act was 
intra vires of the Dominion Parliament 
and that the Debt Adjustment Act as 
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applied to such an action was in conflict 
with Dominion legislation and ultra vires 
of the Provincial Legislature. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—A comparatively 
large block of export draft exchange was 
made available for merchandise pay- 
ments during the early part of the 2- 
week period ended December 17, 1940. 
This distribution of cover, however, did 
not materially improve the situation with 
respect to the average of 7 to 8 weeks 
delay which has been prevailing in ob- 
taining exchange for the payment of 
foreign goods imported at the export 
draft rate. 

“D. P.” (gold, free and mining) ex- 
change availabilities continued about 
equal to the demand, and authorizations 
to remit for goods imported at the 
“D. P.” rate were granted more or less 
promptly by the Exchange Commission. 
(American Embassy, Santiago, December 
19, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Treaty With Germany 
Prolonged for Another Year—The un- 
conditional most-favored-nation com- 
mercial treaty of December 26, 1934, 
between Chile and Germany has been ex- 
tended without change for another year 
ending December 31, 1941, according to 
the Boersen Zeitung, Berlin, for Decem- 
ber 27, 1940. 

[This treaty had been extended for the 


year January 1—December 31, 1940, by an ex- 
change of notes on December 29, 1939.] 


China 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Rubber and Products; Textiles and 
Related Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 

Economic Conditions 

Chinese industrial workers’ living costs 
continued to rise during December, the 
Shanghai living-cost index for the month 
going to 7 percent above that of Novem- 
ber. Purchasing power of the national 
currency at Shanghai declined to a new 
low of 17.25 as compared with 18.50 for 
the previous month. The Muncipal 
Council plans to increase present mu- 
nicipal tax rates by 40 percent, beginning 
with the present month, in order to de- 
fray increased expenditures for higher 
salaries to police and other employees. 
Lower exchange rates have increased the 
price of gasoline to 3.40 yuan per gallon, 
and taxi fares have advanced by about 
one-third. 

The National Government at Chung- 
king is endeavoring to discourage hoard- 
ing of commodities by requiring the reg- 
istration, within a specified time, of all 
stocks on hand and the Sale of surpluses, 
penalties to be imposed for evasion of 
these measures. Reports from Nanking 
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indicate that business in the Yangtze 
basin is stagnant, with commodity prices 
rising as a result of restricted imports. 

Through traffic over the Burma high- 
way was resumed in early November, 
after damages to certain bridges had been 
repaired. Rapid progress is reported in 
the construction of certain sections of the 
Yunnan-Burma and Yunnan-Szechuan 
railways. About 80 kilometers of these 
lines are already in use, and it is expected 
that 180 kilometers will be placed in com- 
mission by February. A _ thrice-weekly 
air-service schedule has been put in op- 
eration between Kunming, the capital of 
Yunnan province, and Rangoon, Burma. 
Between Chengtu, in Szechuan province, 
and Lanchow, in Kansu, the head of over- 
land routes to Soviet Russia, a radio-tele- 
phone service was inaugurated on De- 
cember 16. 

The National Government at Chung- 
king has announced the formation of a 
new “Ministry of Resources Control” to 
exercise authority over such various or- 
ganizations as the Foreign Trade Com- 
mission, Food Control] Commission, Farm 
Credit Commission, Commodity Control 
Commission and official organizations en- 
gaging in export and import. The Min- 
istry of Finance, Chungking, has an- 
nounced that the following articles may 
be imported into Chinese-controlled 
areas without requirement of certificate 
of origin or national identity of pro- 
ducer: rice and cereals; cotton yarns 
under 23 count; metals and machine 
tools; communications equipment; gaso- 
line and fuel; medical and surgical in- 
struments and chemicals. 


Mercantile Credits and Collections 


December mercantile credits at Harbin 
were easy, with collections normal. At 
Mukden all trade, exchange, and com- 
modity distribution is under strict dis- 
criminatory control, hence credits and 
collections no longer arise in respect to 
American and other non-Japanese goods. 
At Dairen credits were free and collec- 
tions normal, but reports refer only to 
Japanese business. 

In North China credits were tight at 
Tientsin with collections slow, while at 
Chefoo and Tsingtao collections were 
prompt but credits restricted. Credits 
during December were also restricted at 
both Shanghai and Nanking, but in the 
former collections were prompt, while 
they were slow in the latter city. Han- 
kow reports both credits and collections 
restricted, but Foochow and Amoy report 
credits tight and collections from slow to 
normal. Both credits and collections at 
Kunming are slow. 

Hong Kong collections and credit situ- 
ation continued satisfactory throughout 
December. During the year banks have 
stiffened their requirements for opening 
new accounts, but are granting credits to 
established concerns on practically nor- 
mal bases. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Market at Shanghai.—The 
end of the year found the open market 
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for foreign exchange at Shanghai quiet 
but uncertain. It closed on December 3] 
prior to the 3-day bank holiday with the 
interbank spot selling rate at 542 Uniteg 
States cents and 3 31/64d. sterling 
(representing a free sterling parity of 
$3.788) , having a high since December 27 
of 5 5/8 United States cents and 
35/64d. and a low of 5 13/32 cents and 
7/16d. January delivery was 1/32 
United States cents and 1/32 penny lower 
than spot. 

Bank of Japan notes were quoted on 
December 31 at 161 yuan (Chinese legal 
tender) and military scrip at 167 yuan 
(per 100 yen in each case). This repre- 
sents an increase since the end of Octo- 
ber of 11 and 14 yuan, respectively, which 
is attributed to speculative purchases of 
yen notes by hoarders. 

Exchange Situation in North China— 
In Tientsin on December 31 the Federal 
Reserve Bank yuan were quoted at 86.60 
per 100 Chinese yuan. Foreign exchange 
at Tientsin closed on December 31 at 67, 
cents and 323d. sterling. During De- 
cember some local importers having bank 
privileges settled exchange in the open 
market at better rates than obtainable 
from linking. Some American importers 
are finding the current tightening of 
credit facilities granted by Japanese-con- 
trolled banks in Tientsin to Japanese 
firms and semiofficial North China com- 
panies a worse barrier to trade than the 
import exchange restrictions. Ilustra- 
tive of the Japanese tightening of credit 
facilities necessitated by the adverse 
financial situation, the large Japanese- 
fostered North China Bus Co. is reported 
to have deciared that no creditor will be 
paid more than 10,000 “Federal Reserve 
Bank” yuan before March 31, 1941, and 
the Japanese-controlled banks are re- 
ported to have advised importers that 
they will not grant this company credits 
which will enable it to offer better terms 
than 50 percent cash on delivery with the 
balance payable in 6 to 12 months. 

Notes of New Central Reserve Bank.— 
From “specimen notes” issued December 
28, 1940, by officials of the proposed “Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank” at Nanking, it ap- 
pears unlikely that the public will con- 
fuse the l-yuan, 5-yuan, and 10-yuan 
notes with those of similar denomina- 
tions issued by the National Government 
banks, although the subsidiary notes of 
10-cent, 20-cent, and 50-cent denomina- 
tions are sufficiently similar in appear- 
ance to those issued by the National Gov- 
ernment’s Central Bank to make con- 
fusion probable. 

Customs Revenues Up 43 Percent— 
Recorded customs revenue collections 
during 1940 for both Japanese-controlled 
and Chinese-controlled ports amounted 
to 474,740,000 yuan, or 43 percent more 
than last year. Of this total only 8,920,- 
000, taken from collections in Chinese- 
controlled areas, was deposited in re- 
serve funds for future payments on for- 
eign loans and indemnities. It should be 
noted, however, that the revenues col- 
lected in Japanese-controlled _ ports 
(which are now credited with almost 90 
percent of the total collections from all 
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China) were deposited in special accounts 
in the Yokohama Specie Bank and may 
possibly become available, at least in 
part, for payments on customs loans and 
jindemnities after the termination of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities. Service on 
American flour and wheat and cotton 
loans was met in full by the Central Bank 
of China at a total cost of 1,450,000 yuan, 
of which 1,240,000 yuan was provided 
from Chinese-controlled customs ports. 
No payments were made from customs 
revenues to service domestic loans se- 
cured on them, although the domestic 
loan quotas of Chinese-controlled ports, 
amounting to 8,600,000 yuan, were de- 
posited in a special reserve account in the 
Central Bank of China. Nevertheless, the 
principal Chinese domestic loans were 
fully serviced during 1940 by advances 
from the Central Bank of China. 


Effect of New Currency Issue on Pay- 
ment of Customs Duties—The Ministry 
of Finance of the Nanking regime issued 
a statement on January 4 regarding the 
manner in which customs duties at 
Shanghai are to be paid after the intro- 
duction of the new currency and after 
the abolition of Hua Hsing currency as 
a collecting unit. According to this state- 
ment: (1) Beginning January 6 customs 
duties are to be paid in Central Reserve 
bank notes; (2) temporarily the public 
is to be permitted to pay customs duties 
in “fapi” (Chinese Government legal 
tender) which is to be at par with the 
new Central Reserve Bank notes; (3) 
after January 6 the customs gold unit is 
to be calculated on the basis of 2.80 yuan, 
but the yuan for duty-paying purposes is 
to have an arbitrary value of 6d. as has 
been the case with the Hua Hsing cur- 
rency. Hence, the gold unit is to be 
equivalent to an amount of fapi or of 
the new currency representing 2.8 yuan 
(compared with 2.707 as calculated by the 
National Government’s Central Bank) 
plus a percentage representing the Giffer- 
ence between the fapi equivalent at 6d. 
and at the open market rate. 


The foregoing suggests that fapi will 
continue in use for the payment of cus- 
toms duties and that the present effec- 
tive duty rates will not be materially 
changed after January 6 except that the 
gold unit is now to have a fixed value of 
2.80 yuan instead of daily changing val- 
ues calculated on the basis of fluctuating 
New York-London free sterling cross 
rates, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Essential Products Exempted 
from Certificate - of - Origin Require- 
ments.—Imports of the following prod- 
ucts into the areas controlled by the Chi- 
nese National Government at Chungking 
have been exempted from the certificate- 
of-origin requirement, by order of the 
Ministry of Finance at Chungking, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of December 30, 
1940: Rice, wheat, flour, and other cere- 
als, cotton yarn under 23 count, metals, 
machines, tools, communications equip- 
ment, cement, gasoline, fuel, medicines, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


surgical instruments, chemicals, agricul- 
tural insecticides, alcohol, and gunny 
bags. 

[Import restrictions on the above prod- 
ucts were removed on September 19, 1940, as 
announced in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
October 12, 1940.] 

Reciprocal Trade and Payments Agree- 
ment Between Manchuria and Ger- 
many Renewed.—See Germany. 


Transport and Communication 


Quarantine Restrictions Lifted at Hong 
Kong and Macao.—Quarantine restric- 
tions at Hong Kong and Macao had been 
raised and shipping services between 
these ports and Canton resumed at the 
end of November, according to year-end 
reports. 


Shipping between Shanghai and the 
Chekiang coast continues blockaded ex- 
cept for occasional junks that manage 
to negotiate passage. 

Freight Rates on Burma-Yunnan 
Highway.—Freight rates on the “Burma 
Road” are calculated according to the 
type of goods transported, on the basis 
of a fixed rate per ton-kilometer. Rates 
per ton-kilometer (in Chinese national 
currency) on three classifications are: 

First class (gasoline, silk, etc.).-. $2.46 

Second class (grain, etc.) -------- 2. 26 

Third clase (Sats, 696;) ........... 2.06 

According to this tariff, the cost of 
shipping 1 ton of gasoline from Anting 
on the Burmese-Chinese border to Kun- 
ming (Yunnanfu), a distance of 960 kilo- 
meters, would amount to $2,361.60 (Chi- 
nese national currency). 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Stabilization Fund To Provide Ex- 
change for October and November Appli- 
cations —The Stabilization Fund will 
provide exchange in January to cover 
applications approved during October 
and November for classes 2, 3, and 4 mer- 
chandise. (American Embassy, Bogota, 
January 2, 1941.) 


Government Finances.—The financial 
situation of the Government has shown 
marked improvement during the last few 
months. The latest complete statement 
of the Treasury, that for August 30, 1940, 
reported a deficit of 1,839,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 1,162,000 pesos at the end of 
July and 773,000 pesos on June 30. How- 
ever, preliminary data place ordinary re- 
ceipts for the 3 months ended November 
30 at 25,348,000 pesos against ordinary 
expenditures of 21,678,000 pesos. 


Ordinary revenues and expenditures 
for 1941 are estimated at 76,734,000 pesos 
by Law 87 of December 16, 1940 (pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 
21, 1940). (American Embassy, Bogota, 
December 27, 1940.) 

Thirty Million Pesos Authorized for 
National Defense—The Government is 
authorized by Law 80 of 1940 (published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 18, 
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1940) to undertake the necessary financ- 
ing operations to acquire up to 30,000,000 
pesos for the purchase of war materials 
and to improve the defense services. 

Credit operations initiated by the Gov- 
ernment under the authority of this leg- 
islation must be approved by the 
National Loan Board. Contracts for the 
purchase of materials, new construction, 
or the expansion of existing works will 
require the approval of the Council of 
Ministers, the signature of the President 
of the Republic, and review by the Coun- 
cil of State. 

Authority is granted for increasing 
the amounts needed by an amount up to 
20,000,000 pesos, should national defense 
requirements justify it. (American Em- 
bassy, Bogota, December 19, 1940.) 

Internal Bond Issue for Road Construc- 
tion.—An internal bond issue of 14,000,- 
000 pesos to be known as the United 
National Internal Debt of the Republic 
of Colombia, Series A, to provide funds 
for certain specified highway construc- 
tion, was authorized by the President by 
Law 67 of 1940 (published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 16, 1940). The Na- 
tional Government may undertake fiscal 
operations abroad in order to obtain 
funds for the highway projects described 
in the law. (American Embassy, Bogota, 
December 18, 1940.) 

Amount of Coffee Premium Bonds In- 
creased.—Decree 2240 of December 17, 
1940, authorized an increase in the max- 
imum amount of Coffee Premium Bonds 
of 1940 to 4,000,000 pesos. ‘(American 
Embassy, Bogota, December 27, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Magazines and Newspapers Containing 
Commercial Advertising Made Subject to 
Import Duty.—Printed magazines and 
newspapers containing commercial ad- 
vertisements were made subject to im- 
port duty in Colombia as nonspecified 
printed matter, by Congressional decree 
No. 44, published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 23, 1940. Under provisions of 
the decree, these publications will be 
dutiable at 0.50 peso per gross kilo- 
gram when printed in only one color, 
and at 0.60 peso per gross kilogram 
when printed in two or more colors, 
under the Colombian conventional tariff, 
applying to shipments from the United 
States and other most-favored nations. 
Imports from other sources will be duti- 
able at the general tariff rates of 1.00 and 
1.20 pesos per gross kilogram, respec- 
tively. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Bogota, November 27, 1940.) 

[It is understood that a new decree regu- 
lating law No. 44 is being prepared, according 
to a cable of December 27, 1940, from the office 
of the Commercial Attaché and that until 
these regulations are promulgated nothing 


definite concerning the application of the law 
can be ascertained.] R 


Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Rubber and Prod- 
ucts.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Invoices Acceptable for 
Consular Legalization Only When Bear- 
ing Signature of Seller—The declara- 
tion required on commercial invoices 
covering shipments to Cuba must be 
signed by an Officer or responsible em- 
ployee of the company actually making 
the sale, before these invoices will be 
acceptable for consular legalization, 
under instructions received from his Gov- 
ernment by the Consul General of Cuba 
in New York, effective from January l, 
1941, according to a notice issued by the 
Merchants Association of New York, New 
York City. Commercial invoices signed 
by an agent, forwarder, or other inter- 
mediary will not be accepted for legaliza- 
tion by the Consulate, even though the 
agent may have a power of attorney or 
other specific authorization from the 
seller to sign this document. 

The signing of consular invoices by au- 
thorized forwarders or shipping agents 
is not affected by the new instructions. 


[See Preparing Shipments to Cuba, Trade 
Promotion Series No. 163, p. 10, for the 
declaration required to be typed or printed 
on the back of the commercial invoice. ] 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


German-Slovak Most-Favored-Nation 
Commercial Treaty Extended to Apply to 
Entire German Customs Area—See 
Germany. 


Dominican 
Republic 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.——Customs rev- 
enues in November totaled $236,000, com- 
pared with $192,000 in October and 
$271,000 in November 1939. 

Internal-revenue taxes collected by the 
Receivership during November’ were 
$211,000, compared with $223,000 in Oc- 
tober and $251,000 in November 1939. 
(American Legation, Ciudad Trujillo, 
December 26, 1940.) 


Ecuador 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Hardware; Rubber 
and Products.) 

E a Cc iti 

Considering the existence of complete 
import and exchange control and the 
world situation, economic activity in 
Ecuador during December was normal. 
Business showed a seasonal rise, but no 
Christmas boom developed. Stable ex- 
change, moderately good crops, almost no 
foreign commercial debt were favorable 
factors. The advent of the rainy season, 
which is a period of low commercial ac- 
tivity, and the continuance of interna- 
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tional trade disruptions were depressing 
influences. Collections, both retail and 
foreign, were satisfactory. Prompt pay- 
ment of foreign bills was encouraged by 
the policy of the exchange commission 
of granting no permits to importers in 
default. 

There was a noticeable tendency dur- 
ing the month toward protectionism for 
domestic industries. Import permits 
were withheld where the goods would 
compete seriously with local production. 
Consideration was given to raising im- 
port duties on products for which do- 
mestic substitutes are available. 

The agricultural situation was satis- 
factory. Deliveries of cacao continued 
high for this season of the year, but 
total January to November 30 deliveries 
were 27.7 percent below the 1939 figure. 
The coffee crop is estimated at 10 per- 
cent above last year. The 1940 sugar 
crop is above and cotton slightly below 
last year’s production. The 1940 kapok 
yield is about 50 percent below 1938. In 
1939 all kapok was damaged. Rice de- 
liveries from the “Vega” crop continue, 
but the yield is considerably below 1939. 

Total imports January through Octo- 
ber 1940 totalled 146,228548 sucres 
($9,405,029) as against 117,383,765 sucres 
($8,141,218) in the same months of 1939. 
Corresponding export data are: 139,017,- 
978 sucres ($8,908,656) for 1940 and 
126,851. 996 sucres ($8,800,875) for 1939. 
The United States furnished 57.9 percent 
of imports, Japan 10.5 percent, and the 
United Kingdom 7.4 percent during the 
first 10 months of 1940. (Based on re- 
port from American Consulate General, 
Guayaquil, December 24, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allocations First Quarter of 
1941.—The Exchange Commission an- 
ticipates allotting between $1,000,000 and 
$1,300,000 of foreign exchange per month 
(c. i. f. value) during the first quarter of 
1941, of which approximately $950,000 
would be assigned to permits for new im- 
ports. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Guayaquil, December 21, 1940.) 

Government Finances. — Government 
revenues from January 1 to December 
10, 1940, totaled about 102,000,000 sucres, 
according to a press report. A budget 
deficit of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 sucres is 
expected for 1940. (American Consulate 
General, Guayaquil, December 21, 1940.) 


Egypt 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


El Salvador 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Nylon” Hosiery: Definitely Classified 
for Import Duty—The rate of import 
duty on socks and stockings or other sim- 
ilar products made of “Nylon,” plain or 
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embroidered, and whether or not con- 
taining a mixture of other fibers, has 
been fixed at $7.40 United States cur- 
rency per gross kilogram, under provi- 
sions of Salvadoran legislative decree No, 
84, effective upon promulgation in the 
Diario Oficial of December 4, 1940, ac- 
cording to a report of December 7, 1940, 
from the American Legion, San Salva- 
dor. Goods ordered prior to December 
4 will not be subject to the new rate of 
duty. 


France 
Economic Conditions 


The number of unemployed persons of 
French nationality in France, according 
to a newspaper report based on calcula- 
tions of the Central Labor Bureau of 
Paris, was about 1,100,000 in the latter 
part of October and of these 500,000 were 
stated to be in the Paris region. At that 
time announcements were continuing to 
appear in the Paris press, offering em- 
ployment in Germany to Frenchmen 
under 45 years of age, limited, however, 
to specialists in metallurgy and the build- 
ing trades and to agricultural workers, 
Domestic servants were also offered em- 
ployment in Germany. The labor syndi- 
cates organized by the axis powers have 
eliminated the right to strike, on the 
ground that it has no reason to exist as 
the welfare of the workers is under the 
close surveillance and guarantee of the 
State. 


Food Production and Supplies Low 


Dr. Reinhardt, Chief of the Agricul- 
tural Services of the German army, in 
reviewing the French food situation re- 
ported that the 1940 wheat crop would 
be only 60 to 70 percent of normal and 
recalled that in normal years France had 
to import 500,000 to 600,000 tons of wheat. 
French potato production normally 
amounts to only 15,000,000 tons for a 
population of 40,000,000 and the 1940 
crop was very poor. The French Govy- 
ernment asked the German Government 
to supply France with 100,000 tons, ac- 
cording to Dr. Reinhardt’s report, which 
the German Government agreed to do. 
The effect of the war reduced sugar pro- 
duction, normally confined to Northern 
France, to 30 percent of normal. The 
meat ration of 350 grams per person per 
week could not be increased without 
seriously compromising the livestock situ- 
ation and reducing milk production. 
With reference to fats, he reported 
that the weekly ration of 100 grams per 
person could not be exceeded, as France 
normally produces only 55 percent of its 
requirements. Dr. Reinhardt, in sum- 
ming up, cons:dered that the situation as 
to reserves and production of principal 
foodstuffs was serious. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Expenditures for Quarter of 
1941 


extraordinary budgets for the first quar- 
ter of 1941, published in the Journal Of- | 
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ficiel of January 1, 1941, authorize total 
expenditures of 39,700,000,000 francs dur- 
ing the quarter. Of this amount, 12,100,- 
000,000 is allocated for expenses resulting 
from the war; 10,000,000,000 for the 
army, navy, and air force; 5,100,000,000 
for the national debt; and 3,100,000,000 
for public works and other unemploy- 
ment projects. The sums needed to meet 
the costs of the German army of occupa- 
tion are not included in the budgets but 
are carried in a special account with the 
Bank of France. 

Temporary Clearing and Commercial 
Modus Vivendi With Switzerland.—See 
Switzerland. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Chemicals: Licenses Required 
Importation, Exportation, and 
transit.—Licenses have been required for 
the importation of specified chemicals 
into France, Algeria, French colonies, 
protectorates, and mandates, and for 
their exportation from, or transit 
through, these areas, and for traffic in 
these products among the above-men- 
tioned areas, by a law of October 15, 1940, 
published in the French Journal Officiel 
of October 16 and effective for the dura- 
tion of the armistice with Germany and 
Italy. Licenses will be issued for speci- 
fied quantities and will be valid for not 
more than 6 months.* 

War Materials: Importation, Exporta- 
tion, and Transit Prohibited —Importa- 
tion of war materials into France, Al- 
geria, French colonies, protectorates, and 
mandates, and their exportation from, or 
transit through, these areas to “foreign” 
(non-French) countries have been pro- 
hibited by a law of October 15, 1940, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of 
October 16, effective for the duration of 
the armistice with Germany and Italy. 

Exceptions to these prohibitions may 
be made for shipments to or from certain 
countries. 

Special Temporary Exceptions to Pure- 
Food Regulations Authorized in France 
and Algeria.—Special and temporary ex- 
ceptions to the administrative regulations 
under the French pure-food law of Au- 
gust 1, 1905, have been authorized in 
France and Algeria by a decree of July 29, 
1940, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of July 31 and the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Algeria of September 24, and pre- 
sumably effective on those dates. 

The exceptions are to be made by de- 
cree countersigned by the Minister Sec- 
retary of State for Agriculture and Pro- 
visioning. 

Saccharine; Internal Tax Increased.* 

Temporary Commercial Modus Vivendi 
with Switzerland Effective —A temporary 
commercial and clearing modus vivendi 
between France and Switzerland was 
signed at Vichy October 23, 1940, effec- 
tive November 12 (see Switzerland, “Ex- 
change and Finance”). France and 
Switzerland reciprocally agree to accord 
as liberal treatment as possible in grant- 
ing of import and export permits, and 
provision is made for regulating payments 
between the two countries. 
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Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Iron and 
Steel; Leather and Products; Lumber and 
Products; Machinery; Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs; Railway Equipment; Rub- 
ber and Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 

Economic Conditions 
Insurance Review for 1939—Transporta- 
tion 

The annual reports of three leading 
German insurance companies engaged in 
transportation insurance, namely, the 
“Allgemeine Versicherungs - Gesellschaft 
fiir See, Fluss und Landtransporte,” 
Dresden; the “Transatlantische Giiter- 
versicherungs-Gesellschaft,” Berlin; and 
the “Siachsische Versicherungs A. G.,” 
Dresden, are believed to be indicative of 
the development of German transporta- 
tion insurance in 1939. 

The annual reports of the three com- 
panies are unanimous in stating that 
this branch of insurance has been in- 
fluenced by the war more than any other 
line of insurance. Measures have been 
taken in cooperation with the Reich 
whereby war risks proper are borne in 
such a way that “the sacrifice made in 
the interest of general economics are dis- 
tributed on a just and broad basis” and 
that they are “within tolerable limits” 
for the individual companies. Maritime 
risks proper have increased consider- 
ably as a consequence of the war on 
shipping, nevertheless business for 1939 
was “still satisfactory,” according to the 
reports of the three companies, mainly as 
a result of the good business done during 
the first 8 months of 1939. Readjust- 
ments of premiums and payments for 
1940 are mentioned in the reports. 


Automobile 


Automobile insurance has been very 
adversely affected by war conditions, 
since, with the beginning of the war, 
virtually all passenger automobiles ceased 
operating. Consequently very little new 
insurance was written and all of that in 
force which applied to cars now laid up 
is kept in a “suspended status.” Thus 
with greatly reduced income there has 
not been a corresponding decrease in the 
overhead of the insurance companies. 
The outlook for automobile insurance in 
Germany, after the end of the war, will 
be decisively influenced by the already 
announced compulsory liability insurance 
for automotive vehicles. 

Supplementng the indemnities for war 
damages which are paid by the Reich, 
German insurance companies have made 
the following binding arrangements for 
the coverage of war risks, according to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, of November 
2, 1940: 


Life 


In the case of life insurance, all claims 
for deaths which occurred during the Pol- 
ish campaign have been paid in full. In 
the meantime, a Government Decree has 
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provided for coverage of war risks in all 
life insurance written, without any in- 
crease in premiums. Full claims are also 
being paid in connection with life insur- 
ance, if civilians are killed in the hinter- 
land as a consequence of air raids. Fur- 
ther group insurance now covers war 
risks without an increase in premiums. 


Health 


Similar regulations also apply in the 
case of sickness and funeral-expense in- 
Surance (Sterbegeldversicherung). If 
the main policyholder dies while serving 
in the army, the family (collateral insur- 
ance) has the privilege of continuing the 
insurance. The same provision also ap- 
plies if the policyholder is killed as a 
result of the war even though he had not 
been called to the colors. Clauses in in- 
surance policies, excluding war risk, have 
been “suspended for the time being.” 
However, in cases where the Reich ac- 
knowledges its obligation for payment, 
the private insurance companies are not 
held liable for the payment of any claims 
except funeral expenses (Sterbegeld). 
Another new and important regulation is 
that the insurance may be continued 
without restrictions after the insured re- 
turns from military service, although the 
risks may have increased greatly as a 
consequence of his military activities. 
German insurance companies are now 
making preparations for taking over the 
so-called war-disease risk. 


Accident 


In the case of this type of insurance, 
indirect war damages—for which the 
Reich does not pay—are covered by the 
insurance companies. This refers to ac- 
cidents to civilians resulting from the 
black-out, those occurring while on the 
way to and from the air-raid shelters, 
etc.; while direct war risks, such as bomb 
attacks, are not included. Insured per- 
sons serving in the army are covered only 
for accidents incurred while off duty, such 
as during vacation. 


Liability 
Liability insurance also covers activi- 
ties in war-important organizations, such 
as in the Air Protection Corps (Luft- 


schutz) , Emergency Pioneers (Technische 
Nothilfe) , Red Cross, and so on. 
Fire 

Fire insurance also covers a number of 
war risks which formerly were excluded 
from payment, such as damages caused 
by airplane debris and damages caused 
by the installation of antiaircraft equip- 
ment, while damages caused by direct 
acts of war, such as bombing, are not 
covered by the insurance. On the other 
hand, the chairman of the Fire Under- 
writers Association has requested mem- 
ber firms to pay claims for such damages 
for which payment by the Reich seems 
to be doubtful. 


Reinsurance 


The German Re-Insurance, Inc. 
(Deutsche Rueckversicherungs-Gemein- 
schaft A. G.), Berlin, reported gross pre- 
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mium receipts of _ RM16,520,000 in 1939 
as against RM14,270,000 in 1938. With 
the increase in fire hazard, premiums for 
the first time in many years registered 
gains. They totaled RM7,020,000 as 
against RM6,440,000 in the year before. 
Life reinsurance written totaled RM40,- 
430,000 (RM39,740,000 in 1938) and a 
dividend of 4% percent was paid on the 
stock capital of RM1,000,000. (Frank- 
furter Zeitung, October 27, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


First Series of New 342-Percent Treas- 
ury Notes Offered.—The first series of 
new 31'2-percent Reich Treasury notes 
was to be offered on January 2, according 
to a statement of the Minister of Finance 
published in the German press of De- 
cember 29, 1940. This series will mature 
September 16, 1955, and is priced at 9834, 
so that, compared with the seventh and 
last series of 4-percent Treasury notes is- 
sued in October 1940, besides the one- 
half of 1 percent lower interest rate, the 
term is shortened from 20 years to 15 
years and the issue price is 1 percent 
lower. 

The decision to reduce the interest rate 
is considered an indication that the 
Reich will continue the drive toward 
general lowering of interest rates. Ap- 
parently in accordance with the flexible 
policy of wartime borrowing heretofore 
followed by the Minister of Finance, no 
definite amount and no time limit has 
been fixed for the new issue. 

According to the latest published state- 
ment of the Reich debt, the total amount 
of 4-percent Treasury notes sold from 
March to the end of September 1940 was 
5,132,000.000 reichsmarks. The total 
amount issued from March to December 
1940 is believed to have reached about 
7,500,000,000 reichsmarks. 

Assistance to Businessmen in Serv- 
ice —By a decree of October 15 and regu- 
lations of November 22 the Government 
has granted its guaranty to the credit 
institutions which open credits in favor 
of small independent manufacturers or 
traders in the military services for the 
purpose of rebuilding their business when 
demobilized. The credit will be for a 
maximum of 2 years, except that in spe- 
cial cases it may extend to 5 years. The 
maximum amount will be 5,000 reichs- 
marks except in unusual cases when 
10,000 may be granted. As a rule the 
Reich will guarantee 85 percent of- the 
possible credit loss and will refund, to the 
bank opening the credit interest for the 
first year at the rate of 242 percent. The 
cost of the credit to the debtor must not 
be more than 3 percent for the first year 
and not more than 2 percent above the 
Reichsbank rate for the following years. 
At present the Reichsbank rate is 342 
percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reciprocal Trade and Payments Agree- 
ment with Manchuria Renewed.—The 
reciprocal trade and payments agree- 
ment of September 14, 1938, between 
Germany and Manchuria 


(“Manchu- 
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kuo”) was renewed for 1 year retroac- 
tively from June 1, 1940, the date of expi- 
ration, by an agreement signed in 
Hsinking on September 12, 1940, accord- 
ing to a proclamation of the German 
Foreign Minister of October 29, published 
in the Reichsgesetzblatt, Part II, Novem- 
ber 12, 1940. The agreement regews the 
quota and ratio arrangement for the ex- 
change of merchandise, and the separate 
arrangement concerning merchandise 
payments. 

[See COMMERCE REPoRTS, October 22, 1938, 
and July 15, 1939, concerning provisions of 
the commercial agreement and its renewal.| 

Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Treaty With Slovakia Extended to Ap- 
ply to Entire German Customs Area.— 
The German-Slovak most-favored-nation 
commercial treaty of June 22, 1939 (see 
COMMERCE Reports of September 30, 
1939), together with its supplements, was 
made applicable to the entire German 
customs area by a German-Slovak agree- 
ment signed on September 17, 1940, ac- 
cording to a proclamation of October 15, 
published in the Reichsgesetzblatt, Part 
II, for October 18. The effect of this 
agreement apparently is to add Bohemia 
and Moravia to the territory originally 
covered by the treaty. 

Commercial Treaty With Chile Pro- 
longed for Another Year.—See Chile. 


Greece 


(See News by Commodities: 
and Related Products.) 


Textiles 


Grenada 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Additional Duty Replaces 
Import Surtax—An additional duty of 
ld. per imperial gallon has been imposed 
in Grenada on gasoline and other motor 
spirits, to apply in lieu of the import sur- 
tax of one-tenth of the import duty, by 
an order of October 18, 1940, published 
in the Government Gazette, St. Georges, 
October 19. The new rates per imperial 
gallon on gasoline and motor spirits are 
as follows: General tariff (applying on 
imports from non-Empire sources), 1s. 
4d.; preferential tariff, 11d. 

[The import surtax on other products con- 


tinues in effect. See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 23, 1940.] 


Guatemala 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronau- 
tical Products; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Rubber and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty Exemption Canceled on Personal 
Effects Heretofore Permitted Free Entry 
in Passengers’ Baggage—The import- 
duty exemption of 25 quetzales heretofore 
permitted on personal effects brought in 
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by passengers as part of their baggage 
has been canceled by Guatemalan presi- 
dential decree No. 2468, effective the day 
following its promulgation in the Diario 
de Centro America of December 6, 1940, 

Specified articles, including used per- 
sonal effects and household goods, ete., 
will continue to be accorded duty-free 
customs treatment when brought in ag 
travelers’ baggage. 


Hawaii 


Economic Conditions 


Substantial increases in many lines of 
business and industrial enterprise fea- 
tured the past year. Tax collections 
show retail trade 12 percent greater than 
in 1939, with a 1940 total of $143,040. 
700—while wholesale business, exclusive 
of production and some manufacturing, 
was valued at $90,945,000. 

High Records Set for Construction — 
Employment Boosts Pay Rolls—New high 
records were established for construction 
of all kinds. The value of total private 
construction in Honolulu reached an all- 
time high of $10,850,000, and real-estate 
transactions throughout the Territory 
established a 6-year peak of $13,912,700. 
As part of the national-defense program, 
Army and Navy construction activities 
also reached record proportions, with 
further heavy expenditures planned for 
1941. 

Tourist travel was greater than in 1939, 
with 25,328 visitors bringing into the Ter- 
ritory about $12,600,000. 

During the year thousands of new jobs 
were obtained by workers in private in- 
dustry, and this fact, coupled with the 
large influx of defense-project workers, 
caused a Sharp increase in pay rolls and 
in community purchasing power. 

Canned-Pineapple Sales Greater— 
Sugar Sales Decline-—Shipments of 
canned pineapple products were substan- 
tially greater than in 1939, totaling about 
21,700,000 cases, valued at approximately 
$54,250,000. Sales of sugar to the main- 
land, however, were under the previous 
year and below the mainland quota— 
amounting to 916,500 short tons, com- 
pared with 940,960 tons in 1939 and with 
an allotted quota of 938,037 tons. Coffee 
production totaled about 4,000 tons, with 
a value of some $360,000. ‘District Office 
of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu, January 4, 1941.) 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Delay in Remittance of Exchange— 
Remittances of dollar drafts are now 
being made within a maximum period of 
2'4 months, compared with a delay of 2 
months in October. (American Con- 
sulate, Tegucigalpa, December 16, 1940.) 

Government Finances.—G 0 v ernment 
revenues for November 1940 totaled 852,- 
000 lempiras, while expenditures were 
807,000 lempiras. Comparative figures 
for 1939 were, respectively, 890,000 and 
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821,000 lempiras. (American Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa, December 16, 1940.) 


Hong Kong 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


India 


(See News by Commodities: Aero- 
nautical Products; Construction; Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products; Textiles and 
Related Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Paper Products and Chemi- 
cals: Importation Made Subject to 
License.—Importation of paper and 
pasteboard (not including newsprint), 
and potassium and sodium bichromates 
and other chrome compounds, not in- 
cluding barium, lead, and zine chromates, 
has been made subject to license in Brit- 
ish India, according to an announcement 
of December 28, 1940. 

It is understood that shipments of the 
above products to be made before Janu- 
ary 7, 1941, covering orders placed prior 
to a date not yet announced, but proba- 
bly to be fixed as December 20, 1940, will 
be exempt from the license requirement. 
Lac Refuse: Exportation Prohibited.— 
The exportation of “Kiree” or lac refuse 
from British India has been prohibited, 
by a notification of September 28, 1940, 
according to the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, November 28. 

Previously the exportation of the above 
product was permitted under export 
license, which continues to be required 
for the exportation of all other kinds of 
lac. 


Transport and Communication 


War Effort Increases Railway Activ- 
ity—-No financial estimate of the war’s 
repercussions on traffic and earnings of 
all Indian railways can yet be made, but 
it is significant that the combined earn- 
ings of the East Indian, Eastern Bengal, 
and Bengal Nagpur railways increased 
by 2,970,000 crores for the first 10 months 
of the war, compared with the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year. Freight traf- 
fic increased by 3,700,000 tons, passen- 
gers carried by 7,700,000. The accomp- 
lishment of the tremendous task of mov- 
ing the abnormal volume of military 
traffic without dislocating normal traffic 
is considered highly creditable. 

Chief measures adopted to meet the 
heavy demands made by the war on the 
Railways, and to insure more intensive 
use of rolling stock, include: conservation 
of stores and power to be in readiness to 
meet sudden demands of urgent traffic; 
gradual restriction of passenger-train 
services; closing of certain branch lines; 
slowing down of express trains to permit 
increased loads; provision for additional 
stoppages; diversion of heavy coal and 
other important traffic by the shortest 
available routes to reduce poSsibilities of 
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congestion, to speed up transit, and to 
insure quicker turn-round of freight cars. 

These measures have enabled the rail- 
ways to move expeditiously and without 
a hitch large volumes of military traffic. 
Hundreds of special trains (for example, 
236 on the East Indian Railway alone) 
were run to convey troops, internes, 
sandbags, motortrucks, fuel, food, and 
other military supplies and stores. Be- 
sides this, a large movement was effected 
by ordinary trains in additional passen- 
ger cars and some thousands of freight 
cars containing military stores, ammuni- 
tion, etc. 

Transportation of military consign- 
ments in complete train loads was com- 
paratively a simple process; but that of 
transporting a large number of individual 
cars to different destinations in minimum 
time presented a _ difficult problem— 
which, however, was successfully met. 

Dislocation of normal international 
trade, greater reliance on domestic re- 
sources, and the unsatisfactory shipping 
position have increased railway traffic. 

Indian railway shops are being used for 
the manufacture of munitions and other 
war material. 


Iraq 


Economic Conditions 


Business relapsed into dullness in Oc- 
tober 1940, after registering some improv- 
ment during September. Though trade 
was Sharply affected in September by the 
suspension of dollar exchange by the three 
foreign banks, as well as their refusal to 
open credits in Japan, the subsequent 
lifting of the exchange ban had only a 
minor influence on business. Prices of 
cotton, cotton teztiles, wheat, wool, and 
matches continued to advance, despite 
weak local demand. Credit in the bazar 
trade remained tight, and collections 
were normal; one contractor was Officially 
declared bankrupt, the amount involved 
ranging between 6.000 and 7,000 Iraq 
dinars (dinar equal to pound sterling). 


Exchange and Finance 


Heavy Remittances Abroad.—Remit- 
tances of funds, especially to America, 
became unusually large during late 
October and early November, reaching 
proportions inconsistent with the usual 
volume of Iraq’s import trade. Part of 
these remittances may have been used 
to cover extraordinarily large purchases 
in the United States and elsewhere of 
reserve stocks of merchandise which will 
eventually be shipped to Iraq, but some 
flight of capital may also have been in- 
volved. 

Cable information, recently reported in 
this section, is to the effect that British 
banks in Iraq have received instructions 
from their head offices in London to re- 
fuse all applications for dollar exchange. 


Italy 


(See News By Commodities: Coal; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Lumber 
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and Products; Railway Equipment; Texr- 
tiles and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Conventional Duty Rates In Agree- 
ments With France Reestablished For 
Duration of War.—The conventional im- 
port duty rates of the Italian customs 
tariff, established in commercial agree- 
ments with France, were restored for the 
duration of the war for the benefit of 
countries entitled to most-favored-nation 
treatment, by law No. 1520 of October 21, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of No- 
vember 13 and effective from the date of 
publication. According to the Italian 
press, the application of these rates had 
been suspended since the date of Italy’s 
formal entrance into the present war. 

Commercial Law Digests 

Taxation: Income Taxes Increased.— 
According to a recently published decree, 
20 percent is now fixed as the tax on 
dividends from bearer shares issued by 
companies in Italy. The previous tax 
was 10 percent. An additional decree 
prohibits the distribution of profits in ex- 
cess of 7 percent on paid-in capital by 
commercial and industrial companies. 
This decree, which becomes effective at 
the beginning of the current fiscal year, 
contains the provision, however, that 
when profits at a higher rate have been 
distributed by a company in the last 3 
years, or in the last one of these, the 
company has the choice of paying either 
the average rate for the 3-year period or 
the rate for the latest year, the rate to 


be diminished in either case by one- 
eighth. 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Rates For Wine Tank Cars Estab- 
lished —Maximum charter rates for 
tank cars used for transport of wine 
were established as follows, for the period 
September 15, 1940, to January 31, 1941: 





Rate (lire 


Distance per quintal) 





From 1 kilometer to 100 kilometers___-_--- 
From 101 kilometers to 200 kilometers___- 
From 201 kilometers to 300 kilometers___- 
From 301 kilometers to 400 kilometers___- 
From 401 kilometers to 500 kilometers___- 
From 501 kilometers to 600 kilometers___- 
From 601 kilometers to 700 kilometers___- 
From 701 kilometers to 800 kilometers__-_- 
From 801 kilometers to 900 kilometers___- 
From 901 kilometers to 1,000 kilometers _- 
From 1,001 kilometers to 1,250 kilometers. 
More than 1,250 kilometers 


TIS OTOH wm 99 9999 PO PO 
Sssasnsassss 








NotEe.—An additional charge of 50 lire per car per day 
is to be added for cars kept over 4 days. 


Japan 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Rubber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Economic Conditions 
Interest of business and financial cir- 
cles during the week ended December 26 


was centered on the opening of the 76th 
session of the Imperia] Diet—its first ses- 
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sion under the new national structure— 
and in the international situation. Af- 
ter formally opening on December 26, 
the Diet recessed until January 20. 
Stock-market sentiment continued dis- 
turbed throughout the week. Heavy sell- 
ing marked certain issues, many prices 
declined, the money market stiffened, 
available cash dropped to a low level. 


Cabinet Measures Aim tc Stimulate 
Heavy Industry 


The Cabinet approved a number of 
measures designed to increase the output 
of coal to meet the iron and steel produc- 
tion schedule. Distribution of coke to 
the iron industry is to be rationalized; the 
supply of materials to build plants for 
treating poor ores is to be placed on a 
priority basis; transportation facilities 
for supplying iron ores, coal, manganese, 
and limestone are to be improved. It is 
reported further that the iron-ore re- 
sources of Manchuria and Japan are to 
be more extensively developed and im- 
portation of iron ores from Southeastern 
Asia and China is to be accelerated. 

The Ministry of Commerce promul- 
gated regulations, effective January 20, 
covering foreign trade under wartime 
conditions. The regulations have two 
main purposes—to combine existing ex- 
port-control companies into a single 
agency in each industry, and to have the 
Japan Foreign-Trade Promotion Co., 
which was organized on December 24, 
undertake control over the distribution of 
raw materials essential in the manufac- 
ture of export articles. Items affected: 
Sundry goods, textiles, celluloid articles, 
glassware, rubber goods, bicycles, slide 
fasteners, wooden boxes, chemical prod- 
ucts, and machinery. 


Silk Market Dull 


Silk-market activity was extremely dull 
during the week ended December 26, with 
exporters out of the market. Both spot 
and future transactions remained at low 
levels, with prices weak. Exports from 
Yokohama declined sharply during the 
second 10 days of December. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reportedly 
decided against revising the current silk 
price of 1,350 yen per bale during the 
coming year. Government purchases of 
silk during the past year totaled approxi- 
mately 100,000 bales, and stocks at the 
year end were estimated at 34,000 bales. 


Price Controls 


The Ministry of Agriculture has de- 
creed that the maximum rice price of 43 
yen per koku (5.12 bushels) shall be 
maintained for the current season, but 
the minimum price of 32.50 yen will be 
raised to 39 yen. The Agriculture Min- 
istry has also decided to maintain, from 
January to the end of July 1941, the same 
official fertilizer prices as prevailed up to 
the end of December 1940. 

It has been decided further to extend 
the term of the ammonia sulphate im- 
port and export license system, expiring 
December 31, until the end of 1942. 

Living costs in general during Novem- 
ber varied little compared with October, 
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according to press reports. Costs of pro- 
visions dropped by 1 percent, but lighting 
and heating advanced 2.4 percent, and 
clothing prices increased 2.2 percent. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank Mergers—The Aichi, Nagoya, 
and Ito of Nagoya banks have signed a 
provisional merger contract, and press 
reports indicate that eight banks in Hyo- 
go Prefecture also signed a tentative 
merger agreement on December 19. 

The Cabinet Board of Information an- 
nounced that, during the first 11 months 
of 1940, 30 banks merged with stronger 
institutions, thus reducing the number of 
commercial banks to 287 against 345 at 
the end of 1938 and 317 at the end of 
1939. These mergers have strengthened 
the underwriting capacities of the larger 
institutions and have enabled the grant- 
ing of more credit and concentrated 
financial control in fewer hands. It is 
understood that the Ministry of Finance 
has encouraged such amalgamations in 
order to accelerate the rate of bond ab- 
sorption, which for the first 11 months of 
1940 was reported to have been only 87 
percent of the issues offered—a decline of 
4 percent as compared with the same 
period in 1939. 

Corporate Financing—Corporate de- 
bentures issued in the last quarter of 1940 
totaled 681,000,000 yen—only 20,000,000 
below the anticipated amount. Of the 
total, 424,000,000 yen was underwritten 
by Government offices and syndicate 
banks, while the remainder was sub- 
scribed by the general public. 

Financial reports indicate that a large 
number of leading corporations have re- 
duced their dividends for the last half- 
year term of 1940, in the majority of 
cases because of a decline in profits 
resulting from the difficulty of obtain- 
ing materials, the depression in export 
trade, and the Government’s price-fixing 
policy. 

To meet more adequately the demand 
for funds necessary for productive ex- 
pansion, the Ministry of Finance has 
reportedly decided to introduce in the 
next session of the Diet a bill revising the 
Provisional Fund Adjustment Law to 
provide authority to extend the issue 
limit of industrial debentures and sav- 
ings debentures. The present maximum 
limit of industrial debentures is 1,875,- 
000,000 yen, and the amount issued at the 
end of November was 1,405,000,000 yen. 
The margin of 470,000,000 yen is evi- 
dently considered too small under pres- 
ent conditions. 


Kenya 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products.) 


Malta 


Exchange and Finance 


Large Bank Closed.—The affairs of 
the Crédit Foncier d’Algerie et de Tunisie 
are to be liquidated in accordance with 
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an order issued October 19, 1940. Pay. 
ments were suspended in September. The 
head office is in Paris, and it is under- 
stood to have considerable assets in 
London. 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Exchange and Finance 


State of Veracruz to Borrow 1,000,000 
Pesos for Road Building—The Governor 
of the State of Veracruz has been au- 
thorized to arrange a floating credit for 
up to 1,000,000 pesos, to be used in build- 
ing roads. The money is to be borrowed 
from the National Bank of Urban Mort- 
gages and Public Works, and the share of 
the State in the Federal gasoline tax is 
to be pledged for the loan. (American 
Consulate, Veracruz, December 12, 1940.) 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


Control of Budgets and Accounts.— 
The Reichskommissar of the Occupied 
Netherland Territory issued an ordinance 
on October 31 authorizing the Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of Finance to 
fix or modify the State budget, funds, or 
services and to supervise the execution of 
the budget. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


(See News by Commodities: 
Stores, Gums, and Resins.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Surtar Continued for 
1941.—The expiring Netherland Indian 
import-duty surtax is to be continued in 
effect for 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Netherland Indian 
authorities. 

The rate of surtax (one-half of basic 
duty for most commodities) and other 
provisions remain unchanged except that 
surtaxes will apply on certain commodi- 
ties which were formerly exempt. On 
flour, cloves, specified textile fabrics, 
underwear, and cotton blankets the sur- 
tax will amount to one-fourth of the 
basic duty, while on “batik greys’ and 
certain woolen or halfyvwoolen articles, 
formerly exempt, the general surtax rate 
of one-half of the duty will apply. 

“Defense” Export Duty Continued at 3 
Percent Ad Valorem for 1941.—The 
Netherland Indian “defense” duty on 
most exports from Netherlands Indies 
has been continued in effect for 1941, it 
has been officially announced in Batavia. 


Naval 


[This duty was increased from 1 percent 
to 3 percent ad valorem on July 1, 1940; see 
COMMERCE Reports of July 13, 1940.] 
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Palm Oil and Various Other Staples 
Exempted from “Defense” Export Duty.— 
The Netherland Indian “defense” export 
duty has been removed for Palm oil, 
palm-kernel oil, palm kernels, coconut 
oil, copra cake, and “Vorstenlanden” 
tobacco, according to an announcement 
of the Netherland Indian Government. 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Nicaragua 


(See News by Commodities: Texiles and 
Related Products.) 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Peanuts: Export Duty Increased.* 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum: Made Subject to Import 
License.* 


Norway 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper Yarn: Import Duty Reduction 
Authorized —The basic duty on simple 
paper yarn imported into Norway ior 
use in the textile industry, under special 
permit, has been reduced to 0.05 crown 
per kilogram and that on multiple-ply 
paper yarn, imported under the same 
conditions, has been reduced to 0.07 
crown per kilogram, by a customs circu- 
lar of September 16, 1940, effective imme- 
diately and published in Meddelelser til 
tollvesenet Nos. 17 and 18 of October 1, 
1940. 

Separate requests for the application 
of these rates must be made for each lot 
imported. The normal basic rate on 
manufactures of paper not otherwise 
specified is 0.70 crown per kilogram. All 
the rates cited above are at present sub- 
ject to a customs surtax equal to the basic 
duty itself. . 

Animal Feed: Centralized Import Or- 
ganization Established.* 

Saccharine: Sales Restrictions Modi- 
fied.* 

Export Permit Regulations Clarified. — 
For commodities which were already sub- 
ject to permit restrictions on exportation 
from Norway before August 26, 1939 (in- 
cluding gold, scrap iron, arms and am- 
munition, etc.), special permits from the 
Department of Supply are not required, 
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according to a customs circular of Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, published in Meddelelser 
til tollvesenet Nos. 17 and 18 of October 
1, 1940. 

In consequence of the above, articles 
subject to the earlier restrictions are sub- 
ject only to such license fees as are pre- 
scribed therein, and are exempt from the 
license fee of 2/10 of 1 percent charged 
for Department of Supply export permits. 


Panama 


(See News by Commodities: Motion 
Pictures and Equipment.) 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery, Equipment and Material 
for New Flour Mill: Conditionally Ex- 
empted From Import Duty.—Machinery, 
equipment, and materials for the estab- 
lishment of a new flour mill in Paraguay 
will be exempted from import duty, pro- 
vided similar articles are not produced in 
the country, under provisions of a decree 
(No. 3,588) of October 30, 1940, promul- 
gated in the Gaceta Oficial of October 30, 
1940, Asuncion. 

The machinery, equipment, and mate- 
rials imported under this provision will 
be subject only to the payment of a 
statistical tax of one-half of 1 per mil of 
the value. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Gold Exports—Gold exports totaled 
7,491 kilograms during the first 10 months 
of 1940, compared with 6,314 kilograms 
during the corresponding period of 1939, 
as reported by the bulletin of the Central 


Reserve Bank. (American Embassy, 
Lima, December 20, 1940.) 
Commercial Law Digests 


Labor: Pay Increases.—According to a 
recently published decree, the Peruvian 
Government has increased the rates of 
pay “by the job” for workers in the cot- 
ton textile industry of the Province of 
Lima 12 percent. Day wages in the same 
industry which are less than 2 soles gold 
must be increased 40 percent; daily wages 
between 2 soles gold and 2 soles 99 cen- 
tavos, 30 percent; those between 3 soles 
and 3 soles 99 centavos, 20 percent; be- 
tween 4 soles and 5 soles 99 centavos, 12 
percent; and those between 6 soles and 9 
soles 99 centavos, 6 percent. The in- 
creases specified are due and payable to 
the workers counting from the first day 
of August of the current year (1940) in 
periodical quotas and in the amounts and 
at the times indicated by the commission 
created by the same law, after approval 
by the Ministry of Public Health, Labor, 
and Social Security. (El Peruano No. 
254, November 13, 1940.) 
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PhilippineIslands 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Foodstuffs; Leather and 
Products; Rubber and Products; To- 
bacco.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues Below Budget 
Estimates—The Secretary of Finance 
has issued a statement to the effect that 
ordinary Government revenues for the 
current fiscal year will probably be 10 
percent below budget estimates, with the 
result that Government expenditures 
may be reduced by about 9,000,000 pesos. 


Transport and Communication 


Philippine Shipping Conditions Fairly 
Favorable in November.—Though sailings 
were irregular, adequate space was avail- 
able in November on the trans-Pacific 
route. Freight space to Europe and other 
destinations was, however, sharply cur- 
tailed. No important changes in freight 
rates were reported during the month. 

Associated Steamship Lines report No- 
vember revenue tonnage of export cargo 
totaling 328,800 tons—approximately the 
same as for October but some 66,000 tons 
greater than during the corresponding 
months of 1939. Cargo to United States 
ports was exceptionally heavy, and there 
was a marked increase in cargoes to China 
and Japan, while shipments to European 
ports were practically negligible. The 
total number of sailings during November 
was 94, of which 18 were American, com- 
pared with 82 and 10, respectively, for 
November 1939. 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities: Motion 
Pictures and Equipment.) 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: 
Lumber and Products; Tobacco.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Clearing Agreement with Ger- 
many—A new clearing agreement with 
Germany has been signed and became 
effective January 1. The _ principal 
change in the new agreement is the es- 
tablishment of a reichsmark account at 
the German Clearing Office in Berlin, 
into which all Swedish claims payable 
in reichsmarks will be paid. 


Furs; 


Transport and Communication 


Swedish Shipping Hard Hit by Block- 
ade—Swedish shipping losses through 
the end of September 1940 from sinkings, 
seizures, etc., had totaled 200,000 gross 
tons, or about 13 percent of Sweden’s 
total merchant shipping, according to 
reliable reports. 

The extent to which Swedish shipping 
has suffered from the war blockade may 
be seen from the following figures, show- 
ing the net tonnage of cargo-carrying 
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vessels, inward and outward, engaged in 
foreign shipping during the January-July 
period of 1939 and 1940: 


1939 1940 
Net tons Net tons 
Ee ee 11, 448, 000 4, 835, 000 
EERE: 10, 940, 000 5, 424, 000 


The percentage of Swedish tonnage 
participating in foreign shipping during 
the first 7 months of 1940 was greatly 
reduced. During that period there was 
a decrease, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1939, from 4.97 
million to 1.62 million net tons of the 
inward traffic and from 4.43 million to 
1.24 million net tons in the outward 
traffic. 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Paints and 
Pigments; Paper and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 

Temporary Clearing and Commercial 
Modus Vivendi with France—A _ pro- 
visional clearing and commercial modus 
vivendi with France signed October 23 
was published in the Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce of November 11, 
1940, and became effective November 12. 
It will continue in effect until the con- 
clusion of a general payments agreement 
between the two countries, but may be 
terminated at the end of any month 
upon 1 month’s notice. 

The agreement provides for the clear- 
ing of commercial and related payments 
through the French Clearing Office and 
the Swiss National Bank. It applies to 
such payments with both occupied and 
unoccupied France, Algeria, the French 
Colonies, protectorates, and mandates, 
and Syria and Lebanon. Financial and 
other payments not included in the 
agreement and due from Switzerland to 
France, etc., continue subject to the order 
of July 6, 1940, which required all pay- 
ments due to German-occupied countries 
to be made to the Swiss National Bank. 

The rate of exchange between the cur- 
rencies of the two countries is fixed at 10 
French francs per Swiss franc. By ex- 
ception, however, payments that had 
been made to the French Clearing Office 
up to September 24, 1940, on the basis 
of the rate of 9.85 French francs per 
Swiss franc will be cleared on that basis. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Commercial Modus Vivendi 
With France Effective—See “Exchange 
and Finance,” above. 

Hogs: Import Duty Greatly Reduced.— 
Import duty on live hogs, or slaughtered 
hogs in halves, weighing more than 60 
kilograms live weight, has been reduced 
from 50 francs to 10 francs per head, by 
an order of the Federal Council of No- 
vember 5, 1940, effective retroactively 
from October 1, and published in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce on 
November 7. 

Feedstuffs: Supplementary Import 
Taxes Greatly Reduced—rThe supple- 
mentary import taxes on feedstuffs have 
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been reduced, in most cases to rates 
amounting to from one-third to one-fifth 
of previous rates, effective retroactively 
from October 1, 1940, by a decree of the 
Federal Council of October 18, published 
in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du Com- 
merce on October 28. 

The new rates on feedstuffs n6w range 
from 0.50 to 2 francs per 100 kilograms. 
The previous taxes were continued un- 
changed on straw and hay at 0.20 franc, 
on hay at 0.50 franc, and on rice bran 
at 8 francs—all per 100 kilograms. 

Carrots for Fodder: Import Duty Re- 
duced.* 

Coal: Importation and Trade Placed 
Under Control of the War Industry and 
War Labor Office.* 

Import Permit Tazes Fixed for Addi- 
tional Products—Import permit taxes, 
ranging from 0.03 to 10 francs per 100 
kilograms, were fixed for those additional 
products which had been subjected to the 
requirement of a special Swiss import 
permit by order No. 8 of August 29, 1940, 
by terms of another order of that date, 
published in the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce on August 30, effective 
September 10, 1940. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 19, 1940, for a summary of the above 
products. | 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Proposed Tax Levies.—A 
draft of a new measure providing for a 
special national-defense tax reportedly is 
to be considered by the appropriate legis- 
lative bodies. The levy, consisting of an 
income tax, a capital tax, and a tax on 
bonuses, covers three periods: 1941 and 
1942, 1943 and 1944, and 1945. Married 
persons are made subject to the tax where 
their combined income exceeds 3,000 
francs; unmarried persons having an in- 
come of 2,000 francs annually also be- 
come liable to the tax. Exemptions to 
the extent of 300 francs may be claimed 
for each child under the age of 18 years 
but no deductions are allowed for a wife. 
It is stated that the tax would apply to 
capital of 10,000 francs and over. 

The tax rates increase progressively. 
A married person with an income of 3,000 
to 3,500 francs annually is taxed 12 
francs. A married person with an an- 
nual income of 18,000 to 19,000 francs 
is required to pay 342 francs; those with 
an income of 35,000 to 36,000 francs are 
taxed 1,172.50 francs; and those persons 
whose annual income ranges from 75,000 
to 76,000 francs are taxed 4,762.50 francs. 

Unmarried persons with an annual in- 
come ranging from 2,000 to 2,500 francs 
pay only 8 francs, persons with an in- 
come from 10,000 to 11,000 francs, 150 
francs, and from 35,000 to 36,000 francs, 
1,400 francs. 

On capital ranging from 10,000 to 50,- 
000 francs the special war tax is 0.5 per 
mille, increasing gradually to 2.4 per mille 
on a capital of 1,000,000 francs and 3.5 
per mille on a capital of 1,500,000 francs. 

The bonus tax is 5 percent on the first 
10,000 francs, 7.5 percent on the fol- 
lowing 10,000, and 10 percent on amounts 
in excess of this figure. Legal entities 
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and commercial companies must pay gq 
war tax ranging from 2 to 8 percent of 
the net profit, cooperatives of the net 
profit plus a supplementary tax. In 194] 
the Cantons must transfer to the Federal] 
Government 65 percent and subsequently 
70 percent of the war tax collected by 
them. Of the tax collected at the source, 
25 percent is allotted to the Cantons, 
This tax amounting to 5 percent, is levied 
on interest payments, dividends, profits, 
and winnings of lotteries in excess of 20 


Thailand 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs.) 


Trinidad 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Tunisia 


Economic Conditions 


The business doldrmus of the previous 
two months continued in October 1940. 
Foreign trade remained practically sus- 
pended, causing an acute shortage of 
essential import commodities and an 
accumulation of some export products 
like wheat, dates and olive oil. The few 
commercial transactions continued on a 
cash basis. The important olive yield is 
estimated below average. 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Uganda 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Rubber and Products.) 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum and Aluminum Products: 
Made Subject to Import License.—The 
importation of aluminum and aluminum 
products became subject to import li- 
cense in the Union of South Africa under 
emergency regulations effective Novem- 
ber 13, 1940, according to the Commercial 
Intelligence Journal, Ottawa, December 
28. The order specifies that it includes 
aluminum in the form of ingots, bars, 
pellets, strips, circles, and extruded sec- 
tions, sheets, and foil. 


U.S.S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Coal; 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment; 
Railway Equipment.) 
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Economic Conditions 


Grain Harvest and Fall Planting 


By September 25, 1940, 98.6 percent of 
the total expected crop of grains had 
been reaped and 84 percent of the harvest 
threshed; quantities were 84,537,000 met- 
ric tons and 70,808,000 tons, respectively. 
The harvest exceeded that reaped on 
September 25, 1939, by 1,350,000 tons, 
and the quantity threshed was greater 
than that of the previous year by 1,565,- 
000 tons. 

The sowing of winter grains on the 
same date stood at 84.5 percent of the 
planned area, and covered 31,315,000 
hectares, compared with 29,483,000 the 
year before. Fall plowing had been com- 
pleted to 26 percent of plan, 17,111,000 
hectares—against 19 percent and 12,- 
793,000 hectares on September 25, 1939. 
(From: Moscow Pravda, October 1, 2, 
1940; official Soviet source.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Control of Industrial Production by 
Bank Credits.—Significant among Soviet 
Government measures for strengthening 
control over financial operations of in- 
dustry, and for reducing industry’s de- 
mands for budget subsidies, is the method 
of advancing production credits, as ad- 
ditions to working capital, as goods are 
manufactured and finished or bought and 
sold. This method applies particularly 
to machine-building plants, and to pro- 
curement and wholesale distribution 
agencies. With the former, the State 
Bank supplies credit to the extent of 
20 percent of the value of incomplete 
manufactured goods and 50 percent of 
that of goods ready for shipment. To 
procurement and sales agencies credits 
may run as high as 50 percent of the cost 
of the goods handled. 

If a plant is irregular in its manufac- 
turing processes, or does not complete its 
products on schedule, the bank can shut 
off or reduce its supply of funds. With 
procurement and sales organizations, a 
check-up every week or 10 days discloses 
any irregularities in purchase or distri- 
bution, and a curtailment of bank credit 
forces the agency to use its own funds to 
restore the required balance. 

Under the influence of the State Bank, 
many concerns have improved their fi- 
nancing methods and have followed more 
closely the requirements of the manufac- 
turing plan. In fact, so successful has 
this scheme of control proved that for 
the third quarter of 1940 it was proposed 
to increase bank credits by 500,000,000 
rubles, and to reduce by the same amount 
the manufacturing capital of the con- 
cerns and agencies affected—the funds 
to be returned to the budget. Under the 
new conditions, the State Bank agents 
will be required to intensify vigilance 
over the operations of the concerns, and 
to exercise strict control over all their 
activities—a control that should extend 
not only over financial operations but also 
over all details of manufacturing, pur- 
chase, and sales. Daily contact with pro- 
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curement agencies, for instance, will es- 
tablish standard turn-over periods, in- 
stead of “long” for one agency and “short” 
for another; with manufacturing con- 
cerns, not only can the proper amount 
of credit (neither too large nor too small) 
be fixed but prompt repayment of credits 
can be demanded. 

Finally, control by credits pernfits the 
Bank to insist on quality and finish of 
goods manufactured, as well as on a re- 
duction of “rejects” and of mistakes such 
as shipment of machines with important 
parts missing. If a plant falls short of 
its monthly quota of completed products, 
or runs its proportion of “seconds” too 
high, it can at once be penalized and 
brought into line. 

The extension of “turn-over credits” 
establishes a new relationship between 
the State Bank and the manufacturing, 
procurement, and supply organizations 
that can be utilized to increase, regu- 
larize, and improve production, and to re- 
duce costs, if the proper control is main- 
tained by the Bank and if the concern 
affected conscientiously does its part. 
(From: Moscow Financial Gazette, Sep- 
tember 26, 1940; official Soviet source.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Tariff of the Soviet Union Ap- 
plicable In Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania.—The customs tariffs of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have been replaced 
by the customs tariff of the Soviet Union 
effective from December 10, 1940, by a 
resolution of the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars, published in the collection of 
laws No. 31 of December 19, 1940. 

The Chief of the Customs Administra- 
tion has stated that the customs fron- 
tiers between the three Baltic countries 
and the Soviet Union proper, and between 
these territories themselves, were 
abolished on December 10, 1940. 


e e 
United Kingdom 
Economic Conditions 

A further reduction was made in the 
supply of a wide range of consumer com- 
modities by a new order effective last 
December 1. Wholesale supplies of a 
great many commodities were restricted 
to two-thirds of normal supplies by the 
first miscellaneous limitation of supplies 
order issued in June 1940. The new 
order makes, for the major part, a fur- 
ther reduction of 50 percent of the 
amounts already provided for under the 
first order, that is to say as from last De- 
cember 1, supplies of miscellaneous con- 
sumer commodities, other than food- 
stuffs, are restricted to approximately 
one-third of normal peacetime quanti- 
ties on a value basis. There is, therefore, 
an additional reduction by the extent to 
which prices may have risen in the mean- 
time. As the restriction is on a whole- 
sale basis, the immediate effect is some- 
what more gradual than if it applied to 
stocks already in the possession of re- 
tailers. Certain luxury commodities, 
notably silk hosiery, have been prohibited 
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altogether, as of December 1, insofar as 
wholesale supplies are concerned. 

Further restrictions have also been 
made or announced in the supply of foods. 
In addition to curtailment of import 
licenses, meat and milk have been the 
subject of new rationing orders. There 
have also been a number of extensions of 
Government commodity controls, mainly 
in the direction of further restricting the 
use of less essential commodities, or, in 
the case of essential commodities, in the 
regulation of the available supply, prices, 
etc. 


Surplus Commodities Committee 
Formed—Delhi Conference Held 


The Minister of Economic Warfare an- 
nounced in Parliament toward the end of 
November that an interdepartmental 
Committee was being set up to deal with 
the acquisition of food surpluses and the 
accumulation of reserve supplies. Brit- 
ish press comment states that the Com- 
mittee will be concerned with the work- 
ing out of plans to absorb surpluses of 
raw materials and foodstuffs which have 
accumulated and will accumulate, be- 
cause of the closing of markets as a re- 
sult of the British blockade, and the as- 
sistance in any feasible way to producers 
of such raw materials and foodstuffs who 
may be in difficulties owing to war condi- 
tions generally. Apparently it is con- 
templated that the Committee will study 
the whole surplus problem and draw 
plans for dealing with it in the most ef- 
fective manner possible. 

What is described as the “Eastern 
Group Conference,” held at Delhi during 
November is frequently referred to in 
the British press as a milestone in British 
Empire relations. The participating 
governments were those of the British 
Empire, east and south of Suez, 11 in all, 
and the conference was called for the 
purpose of coordinating supply, planning 
production, arranging new sources of 
supply, etc., primarily to coordinate and 
advance in the most advantageous man- 
ner the war effort of that section of the 
Empire. 

Unemployment statistics for October 
14, the latest available, show that there 
were 635,400 persons registered at em- 
ployment exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed, 171,100 as tempo- 
rarily unemployed, and 28,300 in casual 
employment. As compared with the 
preceding month’s figures, there was a 
decline of more than 9,000 among wholly 
unemployed males, though an increase of 
31,000 among females. The totals of un- 
employed by industries and regions are 
no longer being issued by the Ministry 
of Labour. 


Trade, Price, and Wage Developments 


Imports into the United Kingdom in 
November were valued at £72,900,000; 
domestic exports at £21,700,000; and re- 
exports at £720,000. As compared with 
the trade in November 1939, these figures 
represent declines of 13.2 percent in im- 
ports; 42 percent in domestic exports; 
and 74.1 percent in reexports. The totals 
for 11 months of 1940 show the value for 
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imports at £1,037,000,000, as compared 
with £801,000,000 for the like period of 
1939; domestic exports at £389,000,000 as 
compared with the January-November 
total of £399,000,000 for 1939, and re- 
exports at £25,000,000 against £43,000,000. 

The money value of retail sales in 
Great Britain in October, the latest sta- 
tistics available, was 6.8 percent above 
that for October 1939. ‘This comparison, 
however, is of less than the usual signifi- 
cance because of the many varying fac- 
tors affecting retail sales in the months 
concerned. October 1939 was the second 
month of the war, whereas in October 
1940 many new factors had risen or were 
in effect, such as increased costs, stimu- 
lation to buying before the imposition on 
October 31 of the purchase tax, the evac- 
uation of substantial portions of the pop- 
ulation from certain areas, a number of 
commodities had been rationed, and the 
wholesale supplies of many more had 
been restricted. 

The Board of Trade index of wholesale 
prices rose about 1 percent in October, 
as compared with September. Food 
prices increased by about 2.5 percent, 
while prices of industrial materials and 
manufactures increased about 0.5 per- 
cent. The total price increase since the 
beginning of the war, according to the 
Board of Trade index, was about 45.5 
percent for all commodities. The total 
rise in food prices was 58.5 percent and 
in industrial materials and manufactures 
39 percent. 

The upward trend of wages, as of 
prices, continued during November and 
led to a continuation of the discussion in 
the public press as to the possibility of 
eventual inflation from this cause. Dur- 
ing November three major industries— 
engineering, shipbuilding, and the rail- 
ways—were involved in discussion on pro- 
posals made by the respective trade- 
unions for additional wage increases. 

A number of price changes came into 
effect or were announced during Novem- 
ber. One of the most important was an 
increase averaging 10 percent in iron and 
steel prices. An increase in milk prices 
was announced at the end of November, 
while there was a decrease of 1 penny per 
pound in the price of sugar. 

In an effort to assist the Ministry of 
Food in keeping food prices at a reason- 
able level, a committee of food manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers was set 
up toward the end of November for the 
purpose of investigating complaints of 
unduly high prices of packed and canned 
goods products, or of other food products 
the prices of which are not officially con- 
trolled. It is stated that the committee 
will act in an advisory capacity and will 
report to the Minister of Food in appro- 
priate cases, though it is understood that 
it will also endeavor to work out means 
by which the trade itself may assist in 
keeping prices at reasonable levels. 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement with Paraguay.— 
Arrangements have been made with Par- 
aguay for all payments to be made 
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through special accounts, and individuals 
resident in that country may open ster- 
ling-area accounts in United Kingdom 
banks. The notice of the Bank of Eng- 
land to the banks states that “as a result 
of arrangements with the Argentine and 
Paraguayan authorities the sterling pro- 
ceeds of entrepot trade undertaken by 
Argenfine firms who export goods of 
Paraguayan origin to the sterling area 
may be credited to Argentine special 
accounts.” 

Preliminary 9-Month Budget Figures. — 
Total expenditures during the first 9 
months of the fiscal year (April-Decem- 
ber) were £2,708,000,000 and revenues 
£752,300,000. Of the total deficit of £1,- 
955,700,000, about £855,000,000 was raised 
through savings and the remainder by an 
increase in the debt. 

New Government Loan Issues.—The 
Government announced that on January 
2 two new loan issues would be placed on 
sale. The first is 242-percent National 
War Bonds, 1946-48, and the second is 
3-percent Savings Bonds, 1955-65, both 
to be issued “on tap,” both issued and 
repaid at par—full payment being re- 
quired at date of subscription. Arrange- 
ments have been made for small investors 
to subscribe up to £1,000 for each issue 
in multiples of £25. The 2'2-percent 
National War Bonds, 1945-47, issued on 
June 25 are now discontinued. A total of 
£429,000,000 of that issue was subscribed 
since that date. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wet Salt Fish: Imports Made Subject 
to Individual Import License.—Imports 
of wet salt fish from all sources became 
subject to individual import licenses in 
the United Kingdom, effective December 
9, 1940, according to the Commercial In- 
telligence Journal, Ottawa, December 14. 
The open general license granted previ- 
ously, permitting importation of this 
product without individual import li- 
cense, was revoked. 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Free Exchange Quota for Automobile 
Imports from United States ——A free ex- 
change quota of $100,000 for imports of 
automobiles from the United States, to be 
charged against the 1941 quota, was an- 
nounced by the Bank of the Republic on 
December 28, 1940. (American Legation. 
Montevideo, December 28, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn: Duty-Free Importation of Speci- 
fied Quantity Conditionally Author- 
ized.—Duty-free importation of 25,000 
tons of corn, beginning December 8, 1940, 
was authorized in Uruguay by a decree of 
November 27, 1940, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial of December 5, 1940, Mon- 
tevideo. Importers of this corn must 
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agree to sell it at not more than the max- 
imum sales prices which will be set by 
the Ministry of Livestock and Agricul- 
ture, under penalty of having to pay the 
full import duty if the prices set are not 
followed. 

This free entry is contingent upon ex- 
change being made available by the Bank 
of the Republic, and the quota being allo- 
cated to individual importers by the Hon- 
orary Commission for the Control of 
Exports and Imports. 


Venezuela 


(See News by Commodities: Food- 
stuffs; Paper and Related Products; Ter- 
tiles and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Babassu Nuts: Import Duty Doubled.* 


Yugoslavia 


Commercial Law Digests 


Company Law, Taxes, and Fees.—The 
Yugoslav Cabinet has authorized the 
waiving of fees and taxes normally as- 
sessed when a company is established 
there. Such charges will be waived 
where the principal office of a company 
is transferred to Yugoslavia or when the 
majority of shares in a company belong 
to Yugoslav nationals and are actually 
held there. 

War Measures, Ownership of Business 
Enterprises—A number of decrees having 
the force of law in the semiautonomous 
Croatian Banovina in Western Yugo- 
slavia have been issued. 

No sale or transfer of ownership of a 
trading or industrial firm may be made 
without prior authorization of the 
Banovina authorities. Applications for 
authority to make such transfers must 
state the name, nationality, religion, oc- 
cupation, and domicile of the owner and 
of the prospective purchaser as well as 
the names of the fathers of both parties. 
No joint stock companies may, until 
further notice, hold meetings of share- 
holders without special authorization and 
all joint stock companies are required to 
register the names of all shareholders. 
Transfers and sales of shares may be 
made only upon the approval of the 
authorities. 

An additional decree, published on 
October 30, authorized the presiding 
official of Croatia to issue orders with 
legislative force for the regulation of all 
questions connected with the organiza- 
tion, operation, sale, or liquidation of all 
types of business or industrial enterprises 
in the Croatian Banovina. 


Zanzibar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of All Goods to All Areas 
Made Subject to License.* 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade-marks 
published in the Boletin Oficial of De- 
cember 10, 1940, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, December 13, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before January 13, 1941. 








| | 
Class 











Trade-mark | Trade-mark Class 
— } 
Asles....... Gila Seuss ce 16 
Rolex. - - 25 || America. -- 14 
ae 20 | i” es 12 
Chevrolet... ---- | 10 | Nopeo... ice 2 
* aa | a eS Se 4 
liga = 20 | he Ee 10 
| 
Chile—The following trade-marks, 


published in the December 16, 1940, issue 
of the Diario Oficial of Chile, have been 
reported by the American Embassy, 
Santiago, December 20, 1940. Opposi- 
tion to the registration of these trade- 
marks must be filed in Chile within 30 
days of the above date of publication. 





Trade-mark | Product 
| 





Titan | Metals, locks, hardware. 

Duratex | Tanned hides and skins, 
| ete. 

Bison | Oils for lubrication and 


paints, grease for in- 
dustrial use, turpen- 
tine, benzine. 
Adhesives, paints, var- 
nishes, pastes. 
Common soap and prep- 
arations for washing 
and cleaning. 
Tools, cutlery, side-arms, 
tableware, etc. 
Machinery and vehicles. 
y | Thread, yarn, cord. 


Gomenpas, Lumin, Therme- 
scop, Pulcra. 
Tanque, Rumba... 


Diamant, W. & B. (inside a 
rhombus). 

W. & B. (inside a rhombus) 

Alondra, Arana, E. V 


CIA. LTDA. (with 2 

hands and cable). 

Chisela, Lanatex__. ..| Cloth. 
Rograin, Orion, Lactron, | Clothing. 


Rurcan, Taesir, Alfa. 
See, AMUORGO.... . coccos<es Shoes in general. 
Floralia, Sales Venecianas, | Perfumery and 

Sendolina, Huri, Traspirol, products. 

Axidonol, Kolestral, Nin- 

oska, Bouquet de Fleurs, 

Metro, La Cross. 

Sublime 
Productos Puffe 


toilet 


Edible fats. 
Milk and dairy products. 


Sublime, SOS___- Seasonings and condi- 
ments. 
Pinguino, Wirembo, Sum- | Unsweetened preserved 
mer Seas. foodstuffs. 
Carmen... Crackers, pastry, confec- 


tionery, ete. 


PAF-Sup, Babelette, Ami- | Special foodstuffs for 
gen. children and invalids 
Quiquirique, Rossard, Old | Wines and alcoholic bev- 
Angus. erages. 
Protovit Special foods for animals 
and birds. 
Cleveland Cigars, cigarettes, and 
tobacco. 


Dermatomyecol, Cayogon- 
Bras, Nybasanbras, Yo 
donase, Crino-D, Thiobi- 
Moura, Hydrobion-Moura. 
Rotbi-Moura, Panteina- 
Pinheiros, Botropase-Pin- 
heiros, Carobinase, Grip- 
Yonase, Boldeno, Cilion, 
Traspirol, Axidonol, No- 
gono, Hermes, Karan, 
Steedmans, La _ Ideal, 
Resyl, Sulpotiazol, H. A. 
M. (monogram) Squibb, 
Kuroki, Plurifem, Pluri- 
mas, Vitam, Vitaf, Vita- 
mas, Vitafem, Pluvita, 
Pluvitaf, Pluvitam. 


Chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, yeast, 


extracts, insecticides. 





Duroterm, Moldano, Babe- | Medical and __ surgical 
lette. instruments and appli- 
ances, etc. 
Eska_- ; ..| Clocks and watches, 


Defender | Cinematographic and 
photographie appa- 
ratus and appliances, 

' sensitized paper, ete. 





Trade-mark Product 





Ediciones Artigheto Office supplies. nonpe- 


riodical publications, 


ete. 
Ceta, La Informacion, Ade- | Periodical publications. 


lante, Tic-Tac, Fenomeno. 








El Salvador—tThe following trade- 
marks, published in the Diario Oficial 
during November 1940, have been re- 
ported by the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, San Salvador, December 11, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in El Salvador 
within 90 days of publication. 





Trade-mark Product 





Selecciones del Reader’s 
Digest. 

(Picture of an eagle) and 
the words MARY- 
LAND P. 

(Picture of a pig) and the Do. 
words: Trade- Mark Reg- 
istered ASBURY Shirt- 
ings B B. 

Zornia Anti-Disenterica 
del Doctor A. Hernandez. 

EER SRS: Tobacco products. 

An RKO Radio Picture...| Films, records, and acces- 
sories, machinery and 
apparatus for motion 
pictures, etc. 

Batteries for electric lamps; 


Magazine. 


Textiles. 


Pharmaceutical product. 


(Picture of a rooster) used 


with or without the bulbs and lamps. 
word: Eveready. 
I acacsedyocccokaniend Rubber tires. 
Squibb. __- : Medicinal and pharma- 


ceutical preparations, 


Seguridad Uniformidad._-_-- dentifrices cosmetics 
nat ’ 


Pureza y Eficacia _- 


ete. 
AER Chemical and pharma- 


Vita Kola.......-.- 
ceutical products. 

Rumba... --- indiana Coffee. 

Alta Vista 4500 Feet--_..._- Do. 

| a Vitamin C medicinal prep- 
aration. 

CORI osc sccocicedaan Medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

EE ee Do. 

i, .. ’ Ree ee 

Aceite. -- rene Sine Olive oil. 


Puro de Oliva___- aa 
Sales Laxantes de Frutas 
Tropicales. 


Pharmaceutical and chemi- 
cal products. 


Ee Do. 
Laxa Purga Magnesiada- Do. ; 
I as cas vctsdckeve Vitamin B Medicinal prep- 


aration. 








International Reference 
Service Release 


The first release of the newly inaugu- 
rated International Reference Service is 
now available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., or any office of 
the Bureau. 5 cents. 


Entitled 
“Marketing Areas in Brazil” 


Volume I, Number I, establishes an ex- 
clusively foreign information service of 
broad economic scope and having a per- 
manent or semipermanent value, as 
exemplified by annual reviews. 

The new service offers surveys of for- 
eign market areas, appraisal of trans- 
portation problems; foreign industrial 
development data; analyses of interna- 
tional shifts of capital; foreign trade re- 
ports; basic data relating to ocean and 
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foreign land shipping; basic export and 
import data; monetary, financial, and 
budgetary developments in foreign coun- 
tries; analyses of foreign commercial 
laws affecting the interests of Americans; 
studies of foreign tariff changes includ- 
ing information on quotas, documenta- 
tion, restrictions, and regulations, and 
much other material of equal value. 


[Notze.—Although most businessmen will 
wish to subscribe to the whole service, thus 
receiving all reports as rapidly as they are 
issued, arrangements have been made to make 
available single copies of individual reports. 
These single copies will be available through 
the Superintendent of Documents and the 
Bureau’s offices at varying prices, such prices 
depending upon the number of pages in the 
individual report. Announcement of the 
availability of the single copies will be made 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.| 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 2—Electrical Products: 
No. 13. Projected Radio Factory in 
Bombay, India. 1 p. 
Part 3—Foodstuffs: 
No. 9. Market for Wines in Colombia. 
2 pp. 
No. 10. Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds 
Industry—Netherlands Indies. 2 


pp. 

No. 11. Statistics on Alcohol for Fis- 
cal Year Ended June 30, 1940. 4 
pp. 

Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 2. Recent World Trade Trends in 
Lumber and Lumber Products. 13 
pp. 

Part 5—Leather and Its Products: 

No. 13. The Cuban Hide and Skin 
Supply. 1 p. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 14. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Spain. 4 pp. 

No. 15. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Trinidad. 2 
pp. 

No. 16. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Uruguay. 2 
pp. 

Part 12—Textiles and Related Products: 

No. 11 will be mailed later. 

No. 12. Brazil’s Cotton and Other 
Textile Industries. 5 pp. 

Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 18. Cuban ‘Tobacco Export 
Trade. 2 pp. 

No. 19. Tobacco Export Trade of the 
United States. 1 p. 





Suez Tolls Boosted 


Tolls levied on ships passing through 
the Suez Canal are to be raised 40 per- 
cent as from January 1, 1941. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ The value of aeronautics exports for 
November was $26,737,709, bringing the 
aggregate value for the year to $279,- 
606,176. November figures show a 15- 
percent decrease from October 1940 
exports, but are 2.96 percent above No- 
vember 1939 figures. 

Shipments for November included 283 
powered land planes valued at $12,279,- 
625; three partial shipments of land 
planes to be assembled abroad, $1,166,- 
569; 1 seaplane or amphibian, $8,200; 
partial shipments of seaplanes or am- 
phibians, at $3,035; and 4 gliders or 
lighter-than-air craft, $1,700; 440 en- 
gines, $5,216,560; engine parts and acces- 
sories, $2,747,548; instruments and parts, 
$1,214,386; propellers and parts, $915,- 
159; parachutes and parts, $64,387; and 
other parts and accessories, $3,120,540. 

The principal purchasing countries for 

the month were United Kingdom, $17,- 
626,477; Canada, $3,328,916; Australia, 
$1,408,136; Netherlands Indies, $1,169,- 
715: and China, $1,068,656. Shipments 
went forward to 43 other countries. The 
United Kingdom and Canada again led 
in purchases of aircraft, taking 190 and 
48, respectively, bringing their respective 
totals for the 11 months to 1,155 and 
452 units. 
@ Brazil—The Empresa Aeronautica 
Ipiranga of Sao Paulo—organized in 1931 
by a naturalized Brazilian of German 
origin, with the collaboration of Henrique 
Santos Dumont, son of the Brazilian 
aviation pioneer—is now stated to have a 
production capacity of three to five planes 
amonth. When first organized, the com- 
pany was engaged in the training of 
pilots and airplane mechanics; but in 
1935 it began manufacturing on a small 
scale, producing five planes which were 
sold to other training schools in the State 
of Sao Paulo. The training school has 
now been discontinued and the company 
devotes its entire attention to the manu- 
facture of an airplane similar in type to 
a well-known American make and de- 
signed by a United States citizen. 

Efforts are being made to use as much 
domestic material as possible, but it has 
been found necessary to import motors, 
navigation instruments, steel tubing, 
aluminum and rubber tires from the 
United States, and celluloid from Japan. 
Propellers, cotton fabrics, paints, var- 
nishes, and aluminum wheels are of local 
manufacture, and native Brazilian woods 
are used. 

The plane being produced (exclusively 
as a passenger model) is designated the 
Ipiranga 201. It is stated to have a 
cruising speed of 74 miles an hour, with 
a maximum of 93 miles. It is equipped 


with dual controls and has capacity for 
an adequate fuel supply for a flight of 
about 373 miles. 


A company official states that produc- 
tion cost of the Ipiranga 201 is about 
$1,500 and that the company expects to 
sell it for $1,900. 

The company is planning to expand 
and increase its staff of workmen from 
8 to 25, but will probably be governed by 
the development of a market for the com- 
pleted product. The five planes now in 
process of completion have not been sold. 

It is expected locally that the Instituto 

de Pesquisas Technologicas will later be 
able to manufacture all needed instru- 
ments. (American Consulate General, 
Sao Paulo.) 
@ Guatemala—The new aviation com- 
pany, Aerovias de Guatemala, expects to 
begin work about February 1, 1941, on a 
modern overhaul and repair shop for its 
equipment. The building to house the 
shops will presumably be constructed at 
or near the Aurora Airport, and the mod- 
ern machinery already purchased in the 
United States will then be installed. 

The Aurora Airport, which is used by 
military and commercial planes, is being 
expanded by the addition of an area of 
5,248 feet long by 1,312 feet wide. The 
Government is stated to be considering 
the installation of lighting equipment 
during 1941. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Guatemala.) 

@ India.—To determine whether or not 
parachutes can be manufactured in In- 
dia, the Benares silk-weaving industry 
is experimenting with samples of cloth 
and cord furnished it by the Indian Sup- 
ply Department. 

@ India —The scheme for development of 
civil aviation in India is making satisfac- 
tory progress. Surveys for new air routes 
and airports and the preparation of a 
series of flying maps of India are occupy- 
ing prominent places in this development. 

The Government is expanding the 
meteorological services for both civil and 
military use, and it is proposed to train 
300 pilots and 2,000 mechanics a year at 
Government expense. The training will 
be done by the subsidized flying clubs and 
training centers. To facilitate’ this 
training, the Government proposes to es- 
tablish 10 additional training centers. 

New flying clubs are being organized to 
participate in the training scheme, and 
it is expected that several training planes 
of various types will be purchased. 

The Indian Gliding Association, Bra- 
bourne Stadium, Bombay, has ordered a 
fleet of gliders from England and has 
inspected several sites for the location of 
the glider port. 


Automotive Products 


@ November exports of automotive prod- 
ucts, with the second-highest monthly 
figure recorded during 1940, were valued 
at $28,894,555, an improvement of 15.6 
percent as compared with October and 


40.4 percent above the $20,578,349 total 
for November 1939. 

Shipments for the first 11 months of 
the year amounted to $247,526,346, ex- 
ceeding the total for the corresponding 
period of 1939 by more than $7,000,000. 

Passenger-car exports numbered 9,346 
units, valued at $6,407,791, during the 
current month. Mexico, Brazil, Union of 
South Africa, Canada, Cuba, and Vene- 
zuela were reported as the chief pur- 
chasers. 

Truck shipments amounted to 10,386 
units, with a valuation of $10,316,097. 
The United Kingdom, British India, Bra- 
zil, Mexico, Canada, and the Union of 
South Africa were the leading countries 
of destination for this classification. 

The demand for miscellaneous auto- 
motive products was well maintained— 
value for shipments during November be- 
ing placed at $12,170,667, as against 
$13,026,263 for October and $9,648,451 
during November of 1939. 

@ Belgium.—The Antwerp Gas Co. is now 
studying the possibility of greatly in- 
creasing the use of gas in motor vehicles, 
It is stated that a number of commercial 
vehicles have already been equipped with 
apparatus by which they use ordinary 
lighting gas as fuel and that a great in- 
crease in the demand for such equip- 
ment may be expected in the near fu- 
ture, owing to the shortage of gasoline. 
The equipment can be placed on any 
vehicle now using gasoline asa fuel. The 
apparatus consists of a special attach- 
ment to the carburetor, and three or 
more gas cylinders, at a pressure of 350 
kilograms, installed in passenger cars 
on the roof, and in trucks, on the run- 
ning board. All this equipment, which 
is manufactured in Belgium, will cost 
about 10,000 francs installed. However, 
a saving of 37.5 percent in fuel cost will 
be realized. In other words, whereas a 
liter of gasoline costs 4 francs at present, 
the equivalent in gas will cost only 2.50 
francs. Besides, the tax on such vehicles 
will only be one-tenth of the normal tax, 
and no permit to drive, such as is now 
required of all gasoline and oil-driven 
vehicles, will be necessary. No shortage 
of gas is expected as a result of the trans- 
formation of a large number of cars into 
gas-burning vehicles. It is further 
stated that the German authorities are 
encouraging the movement, since it will 
leave available a larger supply of gasoline 
for military purposes. It is estimated 
that not more than 10 percent of gasoline 
vehicles now registered in Belgium are 
allowed to circulate. In addition, the 
gasoline ration is in most cases so small 
that even those permitted to circulate 
can be used to only a limited extent. 

@ Philippine Islands.—Conditions in the 
automotive market continued unsatisfac- 
tory throughout November. The pas- 
senger-car market was adversely affected 
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by excessive stocks and by substantial 
price concessions on numerous sales. 
The truck market was quiet, with dealers 
reported making considerable reduction 
in prices on trading allowances. Cumu- 
lative sales for the first 11 months num- 
pered 2,372 passenger cars and 1,963 
trucks, showing declines of 563 and 577, 
respectively, compared with the same 
months of 1939. 

The motorcycle market improved 
slightly. Stocks were somewhat heavy 
and were expected to be further increased 
by the arrival of 1941 models. 

The used-car market was active during 
the month. Sales were reported as fairly 
large, while stocks are normal and values 
were well maintained. 

Sales of parts continued quite satisfac- 
tory, since users were repairing vehicles 
in use rather than purchasing new units. 

Accessory demand showed some season- 
al improvement, but was generally below 
normal owing to generally adverse eco- 
nomic conditions. 


| US. IMPORTS 
| oF 


WHISKEY 














Chemicals 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Phenol exports in November 1940 
reached 145,266 pounds, which brought 
exports of this product during the first 
eleven months of 1940 to 4,046,968 
pounds valued at $554,285, which com- 
pared with 1,972,133 pounds, valued at 
$268,355 in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. The major countries 
of destination during the 1940 period 


were the United Kingdom, 2,566,844 
pounds ($339,077); Australia, 276,930 
pounds ($39,939); Belgium, 268,800 
pounds ($31,360); Finland, 190,657 


pounds ($46,797) ; Brazil, 149,505 pounds 
($25,820). 
@ Imports of argols and wine lees into 
the United States increased 44 percent 
to 22,265,500 pounds during the first 11 
months of 1940 from 15,457,000 pounds 
in the corresponding months of 1939. 
Sources of supply shifted during 1940 
with shipments ceasing from Africa and 
certain European countries. In Janu- 
ary 1940 imports totaling 2,039,043 
pounds were supplied by the following 
countries: France (33,351); Italy (817,- 


484); Portugal (132,433); Spain (443,- 
830); Argentina (222,101); Chile 
(169,606); and Algeria (220,238). In 


November 1940, shipments totaling 632,- 
356 pounds came from: Portugal (226,- 
407); Spain (264,319); Argentina 
(78,184) ; and Chile (63,446). 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


During 1940, the unit invoice import 
value of argols increased from $0.077 in 
January to $0.078 in March, $0.100 in 
June and $0.107 in November. 

@ Canada.—vVanillin imports into Can- 
ada during the first 3 months of 1940 
increased to 2,540 pounds valued at 
$7,436 from 1,611 pounds (value $4,050) 
in the corresponding period of 1939. In- 
coming shipments from the United 
Kingdom were practically the same in 
both quarters, amounting to 1,001 pounds 
in the 1939 first quarter and to 1,000 
pounds in the corresponding 1940 period. 
The relative invoice values however in- 
creased, being $2,671 and $3,318 respec- 
tively. The United States share of the 
vanillin trade increased over twofold in 
the first 3 months of 1940, reaching 1,540 
pounds valued at $4,118 as against 610 
pounds valued at $1,379 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1939. 

@ China.—Exports of nutgalls, an im- 
ports source for gallic and tannic acids 
as well as other nutgall products, from 
China decreased 56 percent in the third 
quarter of 1940 compared with the sec- 
ond quarter of the year. During the 
second quarter of 1940 exports amounted 
to but 5,402 quintals valued at 1,204,986 
yuan compared with 12,446 quintals val- 
ued at 1,726,075 yuan in the April-June 
quarter. Exports for the first 9 months 
of 1940 aggregated 19,235 quintals. 

W@ India.—Citric-acid shipments into 
British India were larger in 1939 and 
those of tartaric acid were smaller than 
during the previous year. Incoming 
shipments of citric acid increased to 3,213 
hundredweight (183,680 rupees) in 1939 
from 2,556 hundredweight (142,276 
rupees) in the preceding year. On the 
other hand, imports of tartaric acid reg- 
istered a decline in 1939 to 1,880 hun- 
dredweight (147,244 rupees) from 2,325 
hundredweight (157,420 rupees) in 1938. 
@ Swi'zerland—Imports of oxalic acid 
and potassium oxalate into Switzerland 
in 1939 increased 34 percent to 345,809 
kilograms (valued at 381.743 francs) 
from imports of 227,069 kilograms 
(247,259 francs) during the preceding 
year. Of the 1939 imports, Germany and 
the Netherlands supplied the major por- 
tion—the former 175,276 kilograms (199,- 
371 francs) and the latter 151,333 kilo- 
grams (162,487 francs). The United 
States share amounted to 10,000 kilo- 
grams, va!ued at 10,000 francs. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Canada.—Production and employment 
in the Canadian adhesives industry rose 
slightly during 1939 compared with 1938; 
the value of production was reported at 
$2,110,806 compared with $1,904,137 in 
the previous year. Capital investment 
rose 5.9 percent to $2,733,476; expendi- 
tures for salaries and wages increased 4.8 
percent to $520,662; and the cost of ma- 
terials purchased for use in manufactur- 
ing operations rose 6.3 percent to 
$905,411. 

Production of bone and hide glue de- 
creased in quantity to 2,258 tons from 
2,530 tons and in value from $754,867 in 
1938 to $672,193 in 1939. Output of other 
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glues advanced in value to $825,811 from 
$611,032, and the value of mucilage and 
paste increased to $144,808 from $120,099. 
Mucilage and paste were also made by 
concerns in other industries, particularly 
by the manufacturers of writing inks, the 
total production from all sources amount- 
ing to $231,813 in 1939 and $202,088 in 
1938. (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa.) 

@ Germany.—A notice of the Reich 
Chemical Board, effective October 17, 
1940, regulates the sale of radiator com- 
pounds in Germany. A previous notice 
made it unlawful to sell antifreezing, 
rustproofing, and flushing compounds 
for radiators unless officially tested and 
approved by the Government laborato- 
ries at Berlin-Dahlem. 

The new regulation provides for offi- 
cial tests to ascertain whether the chem- 
icals or compounds are actually harm- 
less to metals and rubber used in the 
construction of radiators and radiatcr 
hose. An application for a test must 
contain the trade name of the radiator 
chemical, the name of manufacturer, and 
a precise analysis of the compound or 
chemical. Changes in the trade names 
of such chemicals are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Reich Chemical Board. 
Twenty-one radiator compounds were 
included in the first list of approved 
brands. 

@ New Zealand.—An act recently passed 
by the New Zealand Parliament provides 
for the chemical treatment of dwellings 
which are infected with termites. The 
work will be undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search without cost to the owner. 

@ Uruguay.—aAccording to a recent de- 
cree by the Uruguayan Government, im- 
ports of printing inks into the country 
will receive preferential treatment along 
with newsprint and other supplies for 
newspapers. Printing inks are manu- 
factured to some extent in Uruguay, but 
for high quality products dependence is 
placed on imports. The latest data cov- 
ering imports of printing inks into Uru- 
guay are for 1938, when the total of 
black printing ink amounted to 190,240 
kilograms valued at 38,049 pesos. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Monte- 


video.) 
Coal 


@ Italy—An increasing output of coal 
from the Sulcis Basin mines in Sardinia, 
a conspicuous development of plants, 
and an improvement of housing condi- 
tions in the mining district are reported 
by the Agenzia “Gea” of Rome. The 
monthly production of Sulcis coal in- 
creased from 80,000 metric tons in 1932 
to 100,000 in the first quarter of 1939; 
and during the last few months of the 
current year it has fluctuated between 
120,000 and 150,000 tons. It is there- 
fore calculated that the total output of 
the Sardinian mines in 1940 will amount 
to 1,500,000 tons, or some 60 percent of 
total Italian production. 

It is reported that approximately 
10,000 workers are employed in the 
mines and plants of the Sulcis district. 
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@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. — 
The third Five Year Plan calls for a 
production by 1942 of coal in the Soviet 
Far East 2.7 times that of 1937 in that 
area. The increase is to be accomplished 
by working to capacity the mines already 
built, by sinking shafts in new fields, 
and by erecting the necessary produc- 
tion, transport, and housing structures. 
The present rate of coal output is not en- 
couraging for the future; while up 18 
percent in comparison with 1936, it is 
far from sufficient to achieve the results 
desired. In the Artem field, with large 
reserves, production is carried on by 
spoliatory methods, which run losses up 
as high as 60 percent, not counting those 
from subterranean fires. The building 
of shafts is not up to plan, and at least 
one important field, at Bureya, is par- 
ticularly slow in adding production facil- 
ities; also, railroad transport from mine 
to main line is lacking, making it neces- 
sary to use the river during the naviga- 
tion season, at a prohibitive freight rate. 
The last station on the Izvestkovaya- 
Tyrma railroad is still 180 kilometers 
from Urgal, the center of the Bureya 
field; and there is little object in working 
this deposit until outlets are provided. 

Another field to be expanded is that at 
North Suchan. Exploration indicates 
that the veins uncovered at four different 
places are all part of one huge deposit 
of high-grade coal. Here, again, there is 
no transport outlet for the coal mined; 
road delivery is possible only in fair 
weather. There are also several other 
deposits in the same condition in the 
Upper Suifun field, which contains coal 
particularly suited to coking and to chem- 
ical utilization, but so far the Commis- 
sariat for the Chemical Industry has not 
shown much interest in this field, al- 
though the tars from the coal of this 
area show radioactive properties. Only 
29 kilometers of railroad would be re- 
quired to connect Suifun with the main 
line, and even less for two other deposits 
in this field; and 100 kilometers of line 
would tap all the coal mines in the 
district. 

Bureya, Suchan, and Sakhalin are the 
chief coal sources in the Far East. The 
first two are easy to develop, but the last 
is more complicated. There are five pro- 
ducing mines and two just being opened 
up, all on the western shore of the island, 
several kilometers from the water, to 
which runs a narrow-gage railroad; ships 
cannot approach the shore, and loading 
must be by barge, at extra expense. A 
railroad built along the shore to Alexan- 
drovsk would obviate this difficulty; but 
construction of such a road is not easy, 
and a special commission is now survey- 
ing a route. 

Considerable delay in completing the 
new shafts at Artem, Suchan, and else- 
where has resulted from a shortage of 
funds, which have not corresponded to 
the planned rate of building. When all 
appropriations for 1940 are spent, the 
shafts will still not be ready for opera- 
tion. As a consequence, a number of 
small shafts that could be producing in 
a year will take 2 or 3 to complete. By 
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the end of 1942 it is planned to sink 21 
new shafts, with an annual capacity of 
3,550,000 metric tons; all but 2 of these 
are located in the new districts still unde- 
veloped. Before that time, 26 shafts are 
to start operation, 20 of them in new dis- 
tricts. During the two and a quarter 
years intervening, explorations will be 
carried on in a number of places on the 
mainland and on Sakhalin, in order to 
discover local deposits that can be used 
to supply the needs of the population, 
thus avoiding long rail hauls. Next year, 
coal output is scheduled to increase some 
23 percent, through mechanization and 
expansion of operations; by 1942 three- 
quarters of all mining processes are to 
be mechanical. 

The mines now working and under 
construction have given rise to dozens of 
accessory enterprises, including lumber 
mills, quarries, and brickyards. These 
must all be organized under one manage- 
ment, and others added where necessary, 
such as limekilns and slag mills. A spe- 
cial trust must be set up for housing 
construction, which will build at least 
60,000 square meters of housing in 1941 
and 50,000 in 1942, not including that 
at the new shafts and in the Bureya field. 

The demand for all kinds of coal in the 
Far East will increase rapidly; that for 
bituminous in 1942 is put at four times 
the supply in 1937. Suchan and Sakhalin 
coals will lead, but Bureya coking coals, 
mixed with those from the other two 
fields, will be available for use in the 
Komsomolsk iron and steel plant. As 
these fields expand output, it will be less 
and less necessary to haul coal from 
Cheramkhovo and other mines now 
drawn on. It will then be possible to 
reach the objective of complete supply of 
Far Eastern needs from Far Eastern 
mines. 


Construction 


@ The principal public works in progress 
in Puerto Rico at present is the four-lane 
highway from San Juan to the Army’s air 
base at Punta Barinquen (Aguadilla). 
Tentatively the construction of the high- 
way has been laid out in odd lots. Some 
is Work Projects Administration and 
some by the Insular Bureau of Roads in 
collaboration with the Federal-Aid High- 
way Organization. The project is still in 
the engineering stage. A tangle of right- 
of-way acquirements faces the engineers 
before construction can get under way. 
The San Juan-Aguadilla highway is the 
greatest highway project ever undertaken 
by Puerto Rico. Engineers estimate that 
it will take nearly 3 years to complete the 
70-mile project. 

@ India.—The following listed highway 
projects in the Madras Presidency of 
India indicate road improvements are not 
lagging in that part of India. Roads in 
Vallore, amount sanctioned 45,000 ru- 
pees; a grant sanctioned by the Madras 
Government for road and bridge works 
amounting to 1,855,885 rupees and 56,425 
rupees to repair flood damages to roads; 
in Madura 33,300 rupees have been sanc- 
tioned for 14 local roads; in the district 
of Anatapur, a bridge to cost 402,270 ru- 
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pees is being constructed; and a grant of 
200,000 rupees has been made to link 
Trivandrum with Cochin Harbor. (The 
rupee is worth approximately $0.30.) 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.— 
Chirchik is a new city located on the 
river of the same name, a tributary of 
the Syr Darya in Uzbekistan. It has 
grown from nothing to a population of 
over 23,000 in 8 years, since the date 
when the idea of utilizing the falls of the 
river for power was first put into effect, 
although it was conceived 7 years earlier, 
Chirchik now has broad streets, large 
apartment houses, and many single 
dwellings, schools, hospitals, motion-pic- 
ture theaters, clubs, and libraries, and a 
daily newspaper. The leading indus- 
tries are the electric station and the 
nitrogen-fixation plant; others will be 
developed as needs arise. A railroad 
connects the town with Tashkent, the 
Uzbek capital. In time, extensive parks 
will be laid out, with trees and shrubs 
that grow rapidly in the favorable cli- 
mate if water is available. 

The electric station now starting op- 
eration, the Komsomol, is the first of 
three projected to utilize the drop in the 
water of the Chirchik River; the others 
are the Tabak and Troitski. With four 
turbine-generators, of which two are 
already installed, this station will sup- 
ply a large part of the 168,000 kilowatts 
finally to be available. Construction 
work, started in 1932, included the build- 
ing of a 12-kilometer concreted canal, 
from the dam and settling beds, which 
discharge 260 cubic meters a second, and 
of bridges, pipes, an aqueduct, and two 
sets of intake pipes, for Tabak and 
Komsomol. At the latter station the 
water is used at a head of 36.5 meters, 
proceeding then to the Troitski Falls. 
From 1932 to 1937 work proceeded very 
slowly, but since then it has been speeded 
up; in all, 500,000 cubic meters of con- 
crete have been laid, 13,000,000 cubic 
meters of earth moved, and 13,000 tons of 
steel erected. For concrete, a base 15 
kilometers away was eStablished, and 
the material was hauled in 40-ton dump- 
cars to the site. 

When the Komsomol electric station 
starts working, current will be available 
for the giant chemical fertilizer plant 
which is ready for operation. Two 
processes will consume the power pro- 
duced, one the hydrolysis of water into 
hydrogen and oxygen, and the other re- 
covery of nitrogen from the air. Under 
a pressure of 850 atmospheres, the hy- 
drogen is then combined with the nitro- 
gen produced from liquid air. A separate 
fertilizer plant manufactures nitrogenous 
fertilizers, which are expected to raise 
the cotton yield in Uzbekistan from 
17 quintals per hectare to 25 quintals. 

An interesting condition arose in con- 
nection with the great need for labor that 
arose when construction was speeded up 
on the Chirchik plants. The shortage of 
hands that immediately developed was at 
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once made up by the collective farmers of 
the vicinity, in the Fergana and Tashkent 
oblasts, who in thousands responded to 
the call, working in 7 months a total of 
140,000 man-days. About 30 percent of 
the labor on the various construction 
jobs consisted of these farmers, who often 
worked a 12-hour day. From July 1 to 
August 7, these men were on the job, 
stopping only when the water was let 
into the derivation canal and their work 
was finished. 

The combination of the Komsomol 
electric station and the new fertilizer 
plant marks the beginning of an indus- 
trial development in Uzbekistan that will 
continue with the building of two more 
stations, of large irrigation works, and 
of more plants to utilize the power that 
will be generated as the waters of the 
Chirchik River are harnessed and put to 
work. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Ecuador.—Estimated coffee exports 
from Ecuador are as follows (in bags of 
60 kilograms each) : November 1940, 28 - 
142 (United States, 27,641) ; October 1940, 
30,581 (United States, 29,700) ; November 
1939, 32,908 (28,806). Small quantities 
are exported through border ports, but it 
is estimated that the total does not ex- 
ceed 3 percent of gross coffee exports. 

No production figures, nor very reliable 
estimates thereon, are available, but the 
trade believes that production is about 10 
percent above exports. Assuming this to 
be true, and after obtaining crop forecasts 
from the best available sources, the fol- 
lowing production estimates have been 
prepared: Fiscal year ended June 30, 
1941, 280,000 bags; fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942, 300,000. It should be noted that 
no satisfactory data are available for re- 
liable crop forecasts. 

Attention is being given to promoting 
the exportation of coffee to other coun- 
tries, especially to Chile, as the quota of 
150,000 sacks recently assigned to Ecua- 
dor for exportation to the United States 
will leave a considerable export surplus. 
(American Consulate General, Guaya- 
quil.) 

B@ Grenada—Cocoa exports during Oc- 
tober 1940 totaled 304,976 pounds (none 
to the United States). 

@ Trinidad.—The new cocoa-crop season 
is not yet under way, and there was prac- 
tically no production during October and 
November 1940. The new season may be 
more satisfactory than had been expected, 
as recent rains have caused a marked 
improvement in growing conditions. Oc- 
tober exports totaled 1,103,155 pounds. 

@ Venezuela—Exports through Mara- 
caibo of coffee produced in the Vene- 
zuelan States of Tachira, Merida, and 
Trujillo were 23,606 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams) in October and 27,311 bags in 
November 1940, all of which in both 
months went to the United States. Com- 
parative figures for 1939 were 5,298 bags 
(4.298 to the United States) in October 
and 8,416 (8,216 to the United States) in 
November. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of coffee produced in the Cu- 
cuta region of Colombia, which passes 
through Maracaibo under customs bond 
and is handled by Maracaibo exporters, 
totaled 28,035 bags in November 1940 
(14,200 in October 1940, and 5,100 in 
November 1939), all destined to the 
United States. 

The loss of the principal European 
markets, which formerly took about one- 
half of the coffee exported from the 
Maracaibo region, is a matter of con- 
siderable concern to growers and ex- 
porters. An increase in the amount of 
coffee held in storage, unofficially esti- 
mated at 175,000 to 225,000 bags, is in 
itself serious; and the situation is being 
further aggravated by arrivals from the 
new crop in appreciable quantities. 
(American Consulate, Maracaibo.) 


Dairy Products 


@ Italy—The 1939-40 production of 
Pecorino Romano and Reggiano cheese 
is officially reported to have exceeded 
previous levels. Specific production data 
for the preceding comparative period are 
not available. However, according to 
the latest available detailed information, 
1937 production of Pecorino Romano to- 
taled 26,772,000 pounds and that of 
Parmigiano-Reggiano 87,331,000 pounds. 
Domestic consumption of cheese has 
not been prohibited. Although the re- 
quired observance of meatless days has 
sharply increased cheese consumption, 
the increase has not been sufficient to ab- 
sorb the surplus accumulation in stocks 
occasioned by the loss of certain foreign 
markets. The rate of stock accumula- 
tion has been more pronounced in Peco- 
rino Romano than of Reggiano, since in 
normal times practically all exports of 
Pecorino Romano were to the United 
States, whereas the exports of Reggiano 
were more widely distributed. 
Observers of the domestic market re- 
port that offers of Pecorino Romano and 
Reggiano are considerably in excess of 
demand. The Government is understood 
to be endeavoring to find an adequate 
outlet in several European markets for 
domestic surplus stocks of cheese. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Argentina—The deciduous-fruit pros- 
pect in Argentina is favorable, and a sub- 
stantially larger crop is in prospect for 
pears, peaches, and apples than a year 
ago. 

In view of the poor export prospect, it 
is acknowledged that the good pear pros- 
pect this year presents a serious problem. 
Exports of 640,503 boxes of pears resulted 
from the last crop, the harvest of which 
began in January 1940, compared with 
1,417,213 boxes in 1939, and 922,016 boxes 
in 1938. The sharp decline from the 
1939 exports was due in part to an ex- 
tremely small crop. It was possible in 
1940, moreover, to make shipments of 
101,325 boxes to European countries, for 
which the market this year will undoubt- 
edly be closed. For the movement of the 
export surplus, shippers depend on the 
North American and Brazilian markets, 
which last year absorbed the bulk of ex- 
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ports. Shipments of 262,458 and 214,366 
boxes were made to the United States and 
Brazil, respectively. It is difficult to 
suggest the 1941 exportable surplus of 
pears with any degree of accuracy. As- 
suming, however, average yields and an 
upward trend in production, the quantity 
available for export can easily be as large 
as that exported in 1939. No one, how- 
ever, expects exports of this volume, and 
special efforts will be made to dispose of 
as much of the crop as possible in do- 
mestic outlets. 

Owing to a smaller volume and to their 
less perishable character, the export 
movement of apples is not as serious a 
problem as that of pears. Shipments of 
243,812 boxes were made from the 1940 
crop, of which 125,502 boxes were ex- 
ported to Brazil. With the exception of 
20,360 boxes to the United States, the 
remainder went to European countries. 

The crop of wine and table grapes is 

reported to be in good growing condition. 
As exports of table grapes go chiefly to 
the United States and to Brazil, the 
European situation did not seriously cur- 
tail shipments last season. A smaller 
crop resulted in total exports of 683,427 
boxes, compared with 1,022,350 boxes in 
1939 and 940,269 in 1938. Of total ex- 
ports last year, 420,256 boxes went to the 
United States and 176,113 boxes to 
Brazil. (American Agricultural Attaché, 
Buenos Aires.) 
@ Guatemala.—A further decline in ex- 
ports of bananas occurred in November 
1940, shipments having totaled only 442,- 
739 stems, approximately half of what 
was formerly regarded as a normal 
month’s volume from this country. In 
October, 466,822 stems were exported, and 
in September, 500,971. Exports for the 
11 months of the calendar year have ag- 
gregated 7,760,238 stems, compared with 
9,159,757 stems for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939. 

This continued decline in production 
and exports may be traced to the dam- 
age to Pacific coast plantations by wind- 
storms several months ego. For the sec- 
ond successive month, also, no exports of 
bananas have been made by independent 
shippers from west-coast ports of Guate- 
mala or across the frontier to Mexico. 

While exports from the Pacific produc- 
tion zone fell behind those of the Atlantic 
zone, both areas showed a sharp decline 
as compared with previous months of 
1940—193,043 and 249,696 stems, respec- 
tively. 

All bananas exported during November 
1940 went to the ports of New York and 
Boston, the former again showing a sub- 
stantial lead. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Guatemala.) 

@ India—Heavy shipments of cashew 
nuts, the majority of which were against 
forward contracts, went from India to the 
United States during the quarter ended 
September 30, 1940. As the cashew-nut 
industry in South India is largely de- 
pendent on imports of unshelled nuts 
from East Africa until the harvest of the 
next Indian crop in March, a steady and 
adequate supply of nuts is essential. It 
is feared that, owing to present disturb- 
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ance of shipping facilities, ships with 
African cashews are not likely to call at 
any Indian port until the middle of Janu- 
ary. Should this occur, almost all the 
factories would remain idle for over 242 
months. 

During the quarter, American buyers 
showed a tendency to change over from 
buying in sterling to buying in United 
States dollars, as considerable difficulty 
has been encountered in the negotiation 
of sterling bills. It is thought by most 
shippers that the use of United States 
currency in the future will facilitate 
trading, provided adequate coverage of 
exchange can be obtained from loca! 
bankers. 

Since the middle of September, prices 
have increased for some export grades, as 
well as for most of the cheaper grades— 
which are consumed largely in the do- 
mestic trade. Advance purchases were 
made to meet domestic consumption dur- 
ing the ensuing “Divali” (Hindu New 
Year) holidays, and the demand for the 
Christmas trade was active. An impor- 
tant factor in the Bombay market in Sep- 
tember was the receipt of fairly large 
orders for cashew-nut kernels from mer- 
chants in northern India. 

Demand from the United States, owing 
to heavy unsold stocks, was reported to 
have been seasonally small during the 
quarter under review. There was vir- 
tually no demand from England. 

Most of the cashew-nut factories in 
the Bombay Presidency have been idle 
since the end of August; exceptions were 
a few engaged in the production of ker- 
nels for domestic consumption. Fac- 
tories in Portuguese India have been 
operating at full capacity and are re- 
ported to have supplies of raw nuts to last 
until the end of the year. 

The market for unshelled cashews was 
fairly active during the quarter. Only 
small stocks of Indian nuts were avail- 
able. The advance in prices of African 
nuts from $33 to $42 per long ton was 
attributed to the lack of supplies from 
Africa owing to scarcity of shipping 
space, increased freight rates, and the 
small local stocks. Shipments of the 
new African crop were expected to arrive 
in Bombay by the latter part of November 
1940. 

Dealers believed that the local market 
for cashew kernels would continue active 
until the end of the Christmas season. 
Since current supplies were fairly large, 
no appreciable price increases were ex- 
pected. 

Until fresh supplies arrive from Africa, 

the quantity of raw nuts available in 
the Bombay district will be meager. As 
a result of a ruling under the Defense 
of India Act, statistics of exports and 
imports are not available. 
@ New Zealand.—Forecasts for the 1940- 
41 apple and pear crops in New Zealand 
indicate a good average yield of apples 
of approximately 2,125,000 boxes (some- 
what less than the 2,930,000 boxes in 
1939-40) and a bumper crop of pears of 
approximately 250,000 boxes (average 
crop, about 267,000 boxes). 
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Exports of apples and pears in 1941 
will depend on the amount of steamer 
freight space available. To date, owing 
to space preferance given to meat, but- 
ter, and cheese cargoes to the United 
Kingdom, the New Zealand Government 
has not been able to state definitely that 
any space for export fruit will be available 
in 1941. The same problem was faced 
in 1940; but, eventually apple exports, 
totaling 23,692,911 pounds up to Septem- 
ber 30, were made, beginning in May. 
This total was approximately 50 percent 
of the quantity of apples exported in an 
average year and the decline was due 
almost entirely to the loss of continental 
European markets as a result of the war. 
The only exports of pears in 1940 were 
small shipments to islands in the Pacific. 

Despite the fact that the export mar- 
ket for New Zealand apples in 1940 was 
cut by approximately 50 percent from 
normal and pear exports by almost 100 
percent, the expected glut of the domes- 
tic market did not eventuate. Virtually 
all of the marketable grades were dis- 
posed of at satisfactory prices; and for 
that reason, the Government is less con- 
cerned over the export situation in 1941. 


Grain and Products 


@ Cuba.—Imports of rice into Cuba dur- 
ing November 1940 are unofficially esti- 
mated to have totaled 230,566 pockets (of 
100 pounds each) of American rice, and 
1,750 sacks (392,000 pounds) of Oriental 
rice. Receipts through the port of Ha- 
bana during that period totaled 184,968 
pockets of American, with the entire lot 
of 1,750 sacks of Oriental rice entering 
through that port. According to the 
same sources, imports during the first 10 
months of 1940 aggregated 2,507,062 
pockets of American, and 535,048 sacks 
(119,850,752 pounds) of Oriental and 
other non-American rices. 

The following table indicates stocks of 
rices on Habana wharves, arrivals, and 
withdrawals for November 1940, accord- 
ing to unofficial statistics obtained from 
private trade sources. 


Ttem onze Oriental | Total 





Pounds Pounds | Pounds 


Stocks, Ist of month |28, 879, 400/14, 930, 272/43, 809, 672 
Arrivals during month_|18, 496,800} 392, 000 18, 8&8, 800 
Stocks, end of month___!28, 478, 400) 7, 920, 416 36, 308, 816 


Withdrawals during 
month _..-....|18, 897, 800 7, 401, 856 26, 299, 656 


A further lessening in demand for 
American rice during the week ended De- 
cember 18 was caused principally, accord- 
ing to the trade, by a further upward 
price movement in markets of origin. 
Adequate stocks on hand and on order 
for early delivery, as well as the approach 
of seasonal holidays, are also said to have 
contributed to a temporary decrease in 
buying interest. 

Sales were around 40,000 pockets, with 
interest centering, as formerly, on me- 
dium-quality broken long-grain rices. 
Rexoras, 1 to 50 percent broken, moved 
in good volume at $4.35 to $3.50, with a 
majority of transactions at the latter 
price. One parcel of Rexora brokens 
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was disposed of at $2.60. Smaller quan- 
tities of Early Prolifics, with 50 percent 
broken, were sold uniformly at $2.95, 
while scattered lots of Japans, 3 to 20 
percent broken, brought $3.25 and $3.15, 
in the order mentioned. Additional sales 
consisted of a few screenings traded at 
$2.20. (These prices are all per 100 
pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

Oriental rices remained dormant, with 
no sales for import, new shipments, or 
firm offerings to this market ascertain- 
able during the week. According to deal. 
ers in touch with that branch of the 
trade, little or no prospect is held for 
active participation in this market on the 
basis of present price levels. Latest nom- 
inal quotations were based on Siam 
Super at 21s. 3d. per hundredweight (112 
pounds), c. i. f. Cuban ports, including 
war-risk insurance. 

Imports through the port of Habana 

during the period December 12-18 totaled 
21,100 pockets (962,666 kilograms) of 
American rice, with no arrivals of Orien- 
tal rices during that interval, according 
to statistics compiled privately from 
ships’ manifests. ‘American Consultate 
General, Habana.) 
@ Philippine Islands—The rice market 
was highly speculative during November, 
Serious drought in the important produc- 
ing district of central Luzon caused trad- 
ers to expect a short crop, and prices of 
the better grades of domestic rice ad- 
vanced sharply, Elon registering a net 
gain of 50 centavos (25 cents) per sack 
(126 pounds) during the month. Prices 
of ordinary grades, however, remained 
practically stationary, owing to heavy 
sales of foreign rice by the National Rice 
and Corn Corporation, which lowered its 
quotations for such rice from 5.80 pesos 
($2.90) to 5.60 pesos ($2.80) per sack. 

Manifested arrivals by rail in Manila 
during November amounted to 84,700 
sacks, showing a moderate decline of 
5,200 sacks in comparison with October 
arrivals. Shipments by water from Ma- 
nila to various destinations totaled 21,000 
sacks during November, a record low. 

The Palay market followed the rice 
trend during November, with ordinary 
grades recovering from the decline during 
October, the net gain for the month be- 
ing 5 centavos (2% cents) per cavan (95 
pounds). Fancy grades advanced from 
10 to 15 centavos (5-7' cents) per 
cavan. 

@ Thailand—Keen competition for 
paddy between local Chinese millers and 
the Thai Rice Company, which desired 
to meet its commitments to Japanese 
buyers, kept paddy prices rising for the 
first 3 weeks of September. This move- 
ment was halted by a lessening of de- 
mand in the final week, and at the end 
of the month prices actually declined 
somewhat from their previous high level. 

Prices of white and broken rice fol- 
lowed a similar trend during the month, 
rising irregularly to a new high level in 
the third week. European shippers 
showed little interest, and Hong Kong 
and Singapore demand fell off in the sec- 
ond week when Bangkok prices rose 
above those prevailing in these markets. 
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Bangkok prices actually outstripped the 
maximum controlled prices fixed by the 
Straits Settlements Government. A 
temporary strengthening factor early in 
the month was the order prohibiting 
British and Allied steamers from calling 
at Indochina ports, but this measure was 
soon rescinded. 

The strong statistical position of the 
market which had been known for several 
weeks had domestic repercussions in 
Thailand, where opinions expressed in 
the press and elsewhere were opposed to 
further exports so long as the working 
people had to pay a premium in increased 
food prices. There was little likelihood 
that official action would be taken to 
limit exports, however. 

Exports of all kinds of rice from Bang- 
kok in September amounted to 116,167 
metric tons valued at about $3,128,348, 
a decrease of 21 percent from the August 
total of 162,363 metric tons valued at 
about $3,951,307. Exports for Septem- 
ber 1939 were 179,926 tons valued at 
about $3,706,231. 
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Meats and Products 


@ New Zealand.—The output of meat for 
export in the 1940-41 season is expected 
to be heavy under the wartime export 
contract with the United Kingdom, which 
country probably will take all of the ex- 
ports. Practically all of the beef shipped 
in 1940 was to the United Kingdom. Sta- 
tistics are no longer available showing 
exports by countries of destination. 

Exports of chilled beef from New Zeal- 
and in the first 9 months of 1940 were 
only 352 hundredweight (of 112 pounds 
each), compared with 312,196 hundred- 
weight in the corresponding period of 
1939. Frozen beef, however, which has 
been steadily substituted for chilled beef 
under the meat-purchase agreements 
since the beginning of the war, were 939,- 
002 hundredweight in the first 9 months 
of 1940, compared with 552,157 in the 
similar period of 1939. Comparing the 
two 9-month periods, New Zealand’s total 
beef exports have increased by 8.6 percent 
in volume and 18.7 percent in value. 

Slaughterings of cattle in the period 
May 1 to September 30, 1940, totaled 301,- 
364, of which 222,853 were killed at export 
slaughterhouses. ‘Total slaughterings for 
the comparable period in 1939 were 243.- 
311 and in 1938 were 222,468. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


@ China—The revised official estimate 
for the 1940 Manchurian soybean produc- 
tion is 3,837,000 metric tons. Trade re- 
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ports placed this crop at 3,600,000 and 
consumption at 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
tons, indicating an exportable surplus 
of 2,100,000 to 2,600,000 tons. 

About 300,000 metric tons of beans are 
expected to be exported to Germany, a 
certain amount to China, and as much 
as possible of the remainder to Japan. 
About 1,200,000 tons of beans are expected 
to he distributed for milling in Dairen, 
Harbin, Antung, and Hsinking, in addi- 
tion to the amount used by these sec- 
tions for purely local consumption, 
leaving a maximum for export to coun- 
tries other than Germany of 1,100,000 
tons. However, the actual amount avail- 
able for export probably will not exceed 
800,000 tons. 

As of November 28, the Government 
monopoly had bought more than 600,000 
tons, deliveries to Dairen amounting to 
130,000 and to north Chosen ports, 70,000 
tons, according to the press. Daily ar- 
rivals at Dairen in that period averaged 
about 9,000 tons. 

At present, Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and the 
East Asiatic Company are the only offi- 
cially designated collectors which buy 
from dealers or from dealers’ associa- 
tions. The principal buyers for export 
in Dairen, in addition to the three men- 
tioned above, are Yuritani, Honen, and 
Nishin. 

Bean stocks from the last crop are 
believed to be small, although an esti- 
mate is not available. 

Dairen oil mills started operations 
October 28, after 7 months’ idleness. On 
November 20, 35 mills were reported to 
be in operation, with a combined daily 
output of 80,000 cakes. It is expected 
that 80 percent of the 1,200,000 tons of 
beans allotted for milling will be avail- 
able for Dairen mills; the remainder will 
go to mills in other cities. However, 
Harbin mills will get a somewhat larger 
percentage, if authorities decide to send 
a greater proportion of Germany’s orders 
in the form of oil. 

Attempts are understood to have been 
made to develop a new market in Aus- 
tralia, but this outlet seems limited. The 
first order received from there in No- 
vember was for 300 metric tons of beans, 
at a price of approximately 13.80 yuan 
per 100 kin, f. a. s. Dairen. 

The soybean-oil price is now fixed at 
25 Manchurian yuan per 100 kin, deliv- 
ered at mill. Mills must sign a sales 
contract with the monopoly for the total 
output of oil and cakes at the same time, 
so that, in effect, they are working on a 
commission for the monopoly, receiving 
about 1.10 yuan for processing 100 kin 
of beans. Oil export prices are unavail- 
able, and it is believed that all exports 
other than to Japan and Germany are 
sold in the Shanghai market. A dispute 
between sellers at Dairen and buyers in 
Japan as to whether beans should be 
sold f. o. b. Dairen or c. i. f. Japanese 
ports was settled in favor of the latter, 
although it was agreed that a part of the 
beans now ready for shipment should be 
sold f. o. b. Dairen. 

In connection with the gunny-bag 
shortage now facing collectors in the in- 
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terior, it is reported that Calcutta has al- 
most entirely stopped granting export 
licenses, Owing to their use in shipments 
to Germany, and only a very small quan- 
tity has been received from India. At- 
tempts have been made to purchase used 
bags in Shanghai, but permits are diffi- 
cult to obtain, and so far only 1,400,000 
pieces have been purchased. Because of 
this situation, beans are being sold in 
many instances on condition that bags 
are returned. 

Shipment in bulk to Japan has proved 
impracticable, because of the lack of ele- 
vators in Japanese ports and the fact 
that manual labor involved in unloading 
loose beans raises the cost dispropor- 
tionately, even when such labor is avail- 
able. Shipment in bulk to Germany is 
impossible, unless constant temperatures 
can be maintained. 

August exports of soybeans were offi- 
cially reported at 24,000 metric tons, all 
to Japan. Cake and meal exports, in 
metric tons, were: Japan, 7,000; Taiwan, 
5,000; Chosen, 1,000; total, 13,000. No 
oil was exported. 


Sugars and Products 


@ El Salvador—The sugar crop of El 
Salvador is about average, and the quota 
for local consumption has been raised 
from 250,000 to 300,000 bags. Prices are 
normal, and it is believed that there will 
be no difficulty in finding, as usual, a 
market in Honduras for the surplus. 


(American Consulate General, San Sal- 
vador.) 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Grenada.—Exports of nutmegs in Oc- 
tober totaled 641,536 pounds (476,784 to 
United States), compared with 594,272 
(including 354,368 to United States) in 
October 1939. Mace exports in October 
totaled 146,160 pounds (12,544 to United 
States), compared with 115,472 pounds 
(14,112 to United States) in October 1939. 


Furs 


@ Argentina.—Imports of hatters’ fur in 
1939 amounted to 148,882 kilograms, of 
which rabbit fur accounted for 143,505 
kilograms and mixed furs (principally 
rabbit and hare) for 5,377 kilograms. 
Germany and France were formerly the 
principal sources of imports of hatters’ 
fur, but more recently the leading source 
has been the United Kingdom. Stocks 
of hatters’ fur in Argentina at the be- 
ginning of December 1940 were estimated 
to be sufficient for manufacturers’ re- 
quirements for the next 5 months. From 
November through March, straw hats 
largely displace felt hats, and during this 
slack season, stocks may be replenished. 

There has been growing apprehension 
that the industry may have to find new 
sources of supply for hatters’ fur, since 
arrivals from the United Kingdom have 
been somewhat irregular. The 1939 im- 
ports were larger than average annual 
imports, which are reliably estimated at 
approximately 130,000 kilograms, of 
which 95 percent usually is rabbit fur 
and the remainder mixed furs. 
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Local efforts to produce hatters’ fur 

in Argentina have been renewed, but 
progress has been slow and the quality 
is acceptable only for less expensive hats. 
Several cutiers are using imported rabbit 
fur to mix with that available from do- 
mestic sources. The largest firm of 
domestic fur cutters reports a maximum 
monthly capacity of 2,500 kilograms (or 
5,500 pounds), including imported rabbit 
fur and an experimental output from 
nutria fur. None of the hat manufac- 
turers in Argentina cut hatters’ fur. The 
latter business is exclusively in the hands 
of commission merchants who import 
for their own account (and at times on 
consignment) and indent supplies to hat 
manufacturers as required. Under nor- 
mal conditions, this procedure necessi- 
tates the carrying of appreciable stocks. 
(American Consulate General, Buenos 
Aires.) 
@ Sweden.—At the first of the 1940-41 
fur auctions, 87 percent of the offerings 
of blue fox were sold at an average price 
of 93 kroner each; paler silvery types 
brought an average of 160 kroner each 
with a top price of 215 kroner. Quota- 
tions on dark-blue pelts were also better 
than those of last season. Only 20 per- 
cent of the silver fox furs offered were 
sold at the first auctions, when full silver 
skins brought an average of 150 kroner 
each; prices of silver-fox pelts recorded 
advances of 40 to 50 percent over those 
obtained at the ccrresponding sale in the 
1939-40 season. Stockholm dealers did 
the heaviest buying at the first auction, 
and there was weak bidding by represen- 
tatives of the Danish, German, and 
Italian fur trades. 

At the season’s second auction (in De- 
cember) , only 25 percent of the silver-fox 
pelts was sold, but at prices from 80 to 
100 percent higher than those realized at 
the corresponding sale of 1939-40. Ger- 
mans did not buy at the second auction, 
reportedly because of the inferior quality 
of the skins offered. Total sales at the 
second auction were 12,000 silver-fox 
and 3,500 blue-fox pelts, the latter selling 
at 150 to 250 kromer each. Although 200 
platinum-fox pelts were offered, no sales 
were made, since the bottom price limit 
had been set at 1,200 kroner each. Mink 
skins were sold at more than 100 kroner 


each. 
Hardware 


®@ United States exports of hardware and 
allied lines reached the value of $5,554,- 
791 in November, an increase of 2 per- 
cent over October, and were 23 percent 
higher than in November 1939. Com- 
paring November 1940 with November 
1939 exports of the 11 hardware groups 
show the following changes: Shipments 
of abrasives decreased 19 percent to 
$673,862 and scales and balances were off 
7 percent to $83,855; chains increased 
169 percent to $474,157; tin cans, 65 per- 
cent to $405,772; household utensils, 62 
percent to $238,358; and general and 
builders’ hardwere, 37 percent to $665,- 
003. Other groups registering increases 
included cooking and heating equipment, 
27 percent; cutlery, 22 percent; hand 
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tools, 19 percent; lamps and lanterns, 15 
percent; and plumbers’ goods, 11 percent. 

Exports for the 1l-month period of 
1940 totaled $52,468,011, an increase of 
30 percent over the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

Details of the trade are shown in the 
following table: 


(Thousands of dollars] 








| First 11 months 
Commodity group ahs cee 
1939 | 1940 

— ee | oa 
Hand tools _. | 13,245 | 16,936 
Abrasives : . oust ee 8, O18 
Builders’ and general hardware. _.- 4, 437 5, 929 
Cutlery i a 2, 683 4, 051 
Plumbers’ goods 2,891 | 4,023 
Cooking and heating equipment 3, 773 3, 911 
Chains : 1, 377 3, 453 
Household utensils 1, 104 1, 948 
Tin cans 1,812 1, 843 
Lamps and lanterns 1, 005 1, 354 
Seales and balances { 1,038} 1,002 
Total 40, 456 52, 468 


@ Ecuador—A fair market exists in 
Ecuador for popular priced hardware, 
tools, and cutlery. Formerly Germany 
exported large quantities of these prod- 
ucts to the Ecuadoran market but since 
the outbreak of the European conflict 
most of these articles are being imported 
from the United States. (American Con- 
sulate General, Guayaquil.) 


Iron and Steel 


@ Exports of scrap from the United 
States in November, the first complete 
month in which shipments were subject 
to license, totaled only 74,349 gross tons 
valued at $1,303,814. Exports of these 
materials in October amounted to 258,926 
tons valued at $4,650,299, and in Novem- 
ber 1939, 272,656 tons valued at $5,173,- 
374. 

During the first 11 months of 1940, 
2,753,108 tons of scrap valued at $47,- 
012,303 were exported to foreign coun- 
tries—approximately 18 percent less in 
quantity and 9 percent in value compared 
with the trade in the same period of 
1939, which amounted to 3,371,025 tons 
valued at $51,746,059. 

Included in the November total were 
73,809 tons of iron and steel scrap. Of 
this amount 35,709 tons went to Canada, 
33,971 to the United Kingdom, and 2,685 
to Honduras. All of the 25 tons of tin 
plate scrap exported went to Japan, while 
China took practically all of the 396 tons 
of tin plate circles, cobbles, and similar 
products exported. China was also the 
outstanding buyer of waste—waste tin 
plate taking 56 tons of the 97-ton total, 
with the balance going to Thailand. The 
entire 22 tons of terne plate scrap ex- 
ported went to China. 

For the third successive month exports 
of iron and steel (except scrap) from 
the United States declined in November. 
During November 713,827 gross tons of 
these materials valued at $42,863,811 
moved to foreign markets registering de- 
clines of 15.7 percent in quantity and of 
9.3 percent in value as compared with 
the October trade of 846,485 tons valued 
at $47,244,586. A year earlier, in No- 
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vember 1939, this trade amounted to 
332,899 tons valued at $22,791,622. 

Exports during the first 11 months of 
1940 aggregated 7,050,362 tons valued at 
$432,091,928, or, roughly, three times 
greater than the 2,104,967 tons valued at 
$150,896,242 exported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1939. 

The United Kingdom, although buying 
less iron and steel than in October, con- 
tinued to be the chief export market with 
its November purchases of 400,953 tons 
comprising 56 percent of the month's 
total trade. Canada ranked second with 
purchases totaling 83,946 tons, and was 
followed by the Union of South Africa, 
34,297 tons, Netherlands Indies, 19,657, 
and Brazil, 19,240. 

As in immediately preceding months 
nonalloy ingots, blooms, and billets con- 
tinued to be the chief material exported— 
the 226,437-ton total including 206,202 
sent to the United Kingdom, 11,347 to 
Canada, and 3,811 to Japan. Second 
place in point of tonnage went to alloy 
ingots, blooms, and billets, with a total 
of 58,404 tons, of which the United King- 
dom took 52,083 and Canada 6,312. 

Other outstanding items in the Novem- 

ber trade included exports of nonalloy 
“other” plates amounting to 54,440 tons, 
including 25,329 tons taken by the United 
Kingdom and 10,956 by Canada; nonalloy 
black steel sheets, 42,706 tons, including 
12,945 exported to Canada, 7,697 to the 
United Kingdom, and 7,471 to the Nether- 
lands Indies; and nonalloy “other” steel 
bars, 37,950 tons, of which 12,672 went 
to the United Kingdom, 4,864 to the 
Union of South Africa, and 2,945 to 
Canada. 
@ Germany.—Experience gained with 
phosphated and japanned black-sheet 
cans for foodstuffs in Germany proves 
they are suitable for alkaline-reacting 
foodstuffs only, notably for meat, and 
that their usefulness for fruit and vege- 
tables is limited. An arrangement with 
food canners has been reached whereby 
such cans will be used in future for meat 
only. 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


@ Both imports and exports of leather 
footwear by the United States were 
higher in November than in September 
1940, but were somewhat lower than in 
November 1939. Imports in November 
1940 totaled 245,788 pairs valued at $82,- 
867, compared with 317,190 pairs valued 
at $157,131 in November 1939. Exports 
in November 1940 were 205,433 pairs 
valued at $325,052, compared with 477,907 
pairs valued at $826,083 in November 
1939. The substantial decrease in ship- 
ments of men’s shoes was mainly respon- 
sible for the decline in the total exports 
during November 1940. The average 


price of shoe exports declined from $1.72 | 
a pair in November 1939 to $1.58 in the 
same month of 1940, while the average 
prices of the imports in these months 
were 49.5 and 33.7 cents, respectively. 

@ Germany.—In recent months rabbit 
skins from which the hair has been re- 
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moved for the manufacture of felt have 
been tanned and made into small leather 
goods, such as belts and handbags. A 
recent decree provides that shoes with 
uppers of rabbit or fish leather and soles 
of wood or other substitute materials may 
pe sold without the otherwise prescribed 
permits for footwear. Although this con- 
stitutes a slight relief in shoe supply, the 
future must show how far such material 
will meet the demand for footwear. 

@ Philippine Islands.—Seasonal improve- 
ment was recorded in the Philippine 
leather market during November 1940. 
One small government contract for 
leather footwear was released during the 
month. Stocks of American leather in 
the hands of local dealers are sufficient 
and are considered normal for this period 
of the year. Since reports indicate that 
manufacturers and retailers also are 
holding normal stocks, no speculation in 
leather is apparent. Quotations for all 
types of leather, with the exception of 
kid, advanced 1 cent during the month. 
Increase in prices of American leather 
did not change Australian quotations, 
and the market remained firm during 
November. 


Leather 


@ Exports of leather in November 1940 
were valued at $2,049,125, the highest 
monthly value recorded in several years. 
Mainly responsible for the substantial in- 
crease in this trade were the large pur- 
chases of sole leather, backs, bends, and 
sides by the Soviet Union. Shipments of 
this type of leather to the Soviet Union in 
November 1939 were greater than total 
exports of the same commodity during 
the 5 previous years. Other leathers ex- 
ported in important quantities during the 
same month were calf, kid, glove, and 
garment, and side upper leathers. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Although the value of hide and skin 
imports into the United States during 
November was somewhat lower than in 
November 1939, the purchase of all bovine 
types was very high. Cattle-hide arrivals 
were nearly 542,000 in number, as com- 
pared with 316,600 in 1939, while calf and 
kip skins reached the highest point in 
2 years, exceeding even the pre-war 
months of 1939, when normal sources of 
supply in Europe were still accessible. A 
total of 538,804 calf and kip skins, of 
which 467,320 were calf alone, arrived in 
the United States during November. 
Kips came primarily from India and Bur- 
ma, although substantial quantities also 
originated in the Netherlands Indies and 
South Africa. India was important as a 
supplier of dry calfskins as well, but the 
growing importance of South and East 
Africa and Arabia as sources of dry calf 
was also noted. Wet calfskins were im- 
ported in large quantities from New Zea- 
land, Canada, and Australia. 

@ Kenya and Uganda.—Dry and dry 
Salted hides were in seventh place in 
order of importance in the export trade 
during the first semester of 1940. Their 
value amounted to £132,466, with large 
shipments made to the United States. 
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According to United States import statis- 
tics, cattle-hide, calfskin, and kip-skin 
imports from British East Africa totaled 
529,232 pieces during the period January 
through November 1940. During the cor- 
responding months of 1939, similar ar- 
rivals amounted to only 114,980 pieces. It 
is reported that the output of hides is 
expanding, as the military forces are con- 
suming tremendous quantities of beef. 
@ Mezxico.—Production of cattle hides in 
Mexico during October 1940 was esti- 
mated to number 195,584. Of these, ap- 
proximately 55 percent were steer hides, 
40 percent cow hides, and the remainder 
ox hides. Of the cattle hides produced, 
10 percent are dry cured and 90 percent 
wet cured. Stocks on hand at the end 
of October, according to trade estimates, 
were 50,000, which is a decrease of 30,000 
from the preceding month. This reduc- 
tion in stocks was attributed primarily to 
a higher demand by domestic consumers. 
Exports during September, the latest 
data available, amounted to 83,175 kilo- 
grams of fresh hides and 2,578 kilograms 
of dry hides. 

The production of calfskins during 
October was estimated at 3,000, and 
stocks on hand were nonexistent, because 
the local market absorbs them as rapidly 
as they become available. According to 
members of the trade, there were no ex- 
ports during September. 

Mexico produced approximately 101,- 
320 goat and kid skins during October, 
of which 80 percent were goatskins. 
Stocks on hand were negligible, for ex- 
ports are made in carload lots as quickly 
as possible. All shipments, totaling 
62,205 kilograms, went to the United 
States. The production of sheep and 
lamb skins, according to members of the 
trade, was 56,592 in September; October 
data are not yet available. The domestic 
market uses practically the entire pro- 
duction; there were no exports, and 
stocks were negligible. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Mexico City.) 


Tanning Materials 


@ Total imports of all tanning materials 
and extracts amounted to only 14,166,959 
pounds during the month, or only one- 
third as much as arrivals in November 
1939. Preceding months of high import 
volume brought total importations 
through November to 216,137,542 pounds, 
or only 24 percent below corresponding 
arrivals during 1939. Declines occurred 
in every item of import in November with 
the exception of wattle bark, and que- 
bracho logs, sumac, and valonia did not 
appear at all. 

Exports of tanning extracts were like- 
wise low during November, in contrast 
with heavy shipments in earlier months 
of the year. Total exports amounted to 
$2,933,052 pounds, as compared with 
3,520,667 pounds in November 1939. The 
large volume of chestnut-extract exports 
during the first semester, however, 
brought the total of all extract shipments 
for the first 11 months of 1940 to the 
high level of 45,076,854 pounds, or nearly 
23 percent above corresponding exports 
in 1939. Principal markets continued to 
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be Canada and the United Kingdom; 
but a substantial proportion went to 
Cuba and Mexico, and new markets for 
limited amounts of extracts were found 
in Ireland and Iceland. 

@ China.—Exports of gallnuts during the 
third quarter of 1940 amounted to only 
5,402 quintals, as compared with 12,446 
quintals during the preceding quarter. 
Shipments for the first 9 months totaled 
19,235 quintals, or 23 percent below 
January—September 1939 figures. Hong 
Kong took 74 percent of the trade in 
1940, and direct shipments from China 
to the United States during the 9-month 
period amounted to only 1,611 quintals, 
in contrast with the 12,548 shipped in 
the same months of 1939. Shanghai 
stocks held by native dealers were low 
and were estimated at 300 piculs of “plum 
shape” and 100 piculs of “usuals.” The 
United Kingdom and Germany were the 
leading buyers during the September 
quarter. Demand slacked off greatly in 
October, as too much difference existed 
between prices demanded by dealers in 
China and those offered by European 
purchasers. Japanese houses are able to 
underquote Chinese native dealers, as the 
former are not subject to such heavy tax 
impositions on cargo moving from centers 
under Japanese military control as are 
the latter. The China Vegetable Oil 
Corp., a Chinese Government monopoly, 
has been studying the possibilities of ex- 
tracting such derivatives as tannic acid, 
gallic acid, and gallnut extract at the 
points of origin in China. Technical 
difficulties have been encountered, as it 
has been unable as yet to secure suit- 
able machinery or supplies of chemicals 
needed in the extracting process. A simi- 
lar project undertaken during 1914-18 by 
the East Asiatic Co. at Hankow met with 
only moderate success owing to lack of 
full technical knowledge. 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


LEATHER AND 
ITS PRODUCTS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $1 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 











Lumber and Products 


@ Germany.—Demanad for logs the middle 
of November was extremely brisk, with 
supplies for immediate deliveries limited. 
Log prices as a whole remained un- 
changed, being fixed under Government 
market regulations. Only prices for 
pulpwood and mine props advanced, as 
they were revised upward in accordance 
with a decree, effective October 1, 1940. 
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Timber felling was quite active, although 
retarded to some extent by lack of avail- 
able labor. Orders for hardwood logs 
continued heavy, especially for top grades, 
and a substantial number of inquiries 
were received for oak and beech logs for 
export to the Netherlands. Require- 
ments for railroad ties were especially 
heavy, notably for the Reichsbahn (Gov- 
ernment Railroads). In addition to 
standard ties, those of pine, larch, spruce, 
and fir for field and construction rail- 
roads, and pine, oak, and beech for indus- 
trial railroads, were in demand. 

The turn-over on the softwood-lumber 
market was active during the fourth 
quarter, especially in  80-millimeter 
planks. Occupation of planing mills 
continued satisfactory, as a result of 
heavy orders for mill stocks for flooring. 
Planed lumber, of both German and 
Scandinavian stock, most on demand was 
for %-inch end-matched flooring. Fur- 
niture factories entered the market with 
heavy purchases, especially softwood 
boards for the manufacture of plain and 
lacquered furniture. The influx of or- 
ders for box shooks continued unabated. 
Railroad repair shops also consumed a 
substantial quantity of pine and spruce 
lumber. 

No foreign-trade figures have been pub- 
lished in Germany since the beginning of 
the war. Reliable estimates on the in- 
bound and out-bound movement of wood 
are, therefore, not available. It is under- 
stood, however, that no American lumber 
to speak of has entered the market since 
the beginning of the war, while the sup- 
ply of other non-European wood report- 
edly improved with the occupation of 
France. Germany’s main wood suppliers 
abroad continue to be the Scandinavian 
countries, Russia, the Balkan countries, 
and Slovakia, in the order named. Ger- 
man exports of lumber are understood to 
go mainly to Italy and the Netherlands. 
At the end of September new price ar- 
rangements were made with Swedish and 
Finnish suppliers of lumber and box 
shooks. 

During the quarter, wooden “hard- 
ware” for doors, windows, and furniture 
appeared on the market, including 
wooden hinges, which are claimed to 
withstand wear at least as well as iron 
hinges. Wooden soles for women’s shoes, 
though not as extensively used as during 
the last war, were in good demand. 

The change from spruce to beech and 

pine for pulpwood made further progress 
during the fourth quarter. 
@ Jtaly—Conditions in the lumber mar- 
ket at Genoa and other distributing and 
wholesale centers of northern Italy were 
unsatisfactory during the third quarter. 
Cessation of overseas imports of lumber 
products following Italy’s entrance into 
the war had the immediate effect of 
bringing all business to a standstill, in- 
sofar as pitch pine and other varieties of 
American lumber were concerned. 
Stocks of American lumber, diminishing 
steadily since the first of the year, were 
at low level at the close of the Sep- 
tember quarter. 
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In the Trieste district, after the split- 
ting of Austria-Hungary, the lumber 
market has decreased, principally be- 
cause sources of supply of the old Aus- 
trian Empire were incorporated in other 
Successor States, such as Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and the smaller Austria. 
The Societa Nazionale Importazione 
Legnami, with headquarters in Rome, 
provides for the purchase of all lumber. 
The S. N. I. L. and associated members 
obtain the lumber and sell to Govern- 
ment enterprises or to military organi- 
zations. Other lumber dealers trade 
only with local consumers, if and when 
they obtain import licenses. The three 
sources of lumber supply to the Trieste 
district are Yugoslavia, Germany (ex- 
Austrian district), and the national re- 
sources in the Postumia and Carnia 
zones. Fir, spruce, oak, maple, and 
beech are the species available from 
these sources. Imports from the United 
States have ceased. Before the outbreak 
of the present European war, the United 
States ranked as the third source of 
supply. 

In the Naples district the lumber mar- 
ket during the third quarter was fairly 
active, owing to considerable demand for 
softwood and hardwood lumber. Some 
of the demand came from building con- 
tractors who were finishing buildings. 
Navy yards and various plants working 
for the Government, however, were the 
largest purchasers. No lumber import 
permits for private construction were is- 
sued. On the other hand, a good deal 
of lumber from Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Germany arrived for Government 
construction or use of Government agen- 
cies. Importation of American lumber 
ceased on Italy’s entrance into the war 
in June. Domestic fir, ash, oak, chest- 
nut, larch, and pine were used by local 
private consumers. All the pine appears 
to come from Calabria. Local lumber 
prices increased during the quarter. 

Demand was slack in the Piedmont 
district during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, the period following the armis- 
tice signed between France and Italy. 
Few importations of foreign lumber were 
made owing to difficulty of securing im- 
port licenses. The internal market was 
therefore relied upon almost entirely to 
meet demand, principally for war indus- 
tries. 

Imports of lumber from Austria were 
reduced to a minimum on account of 
demands of the German war industry. 
Imports from Yugoslavia were greater 
than from Austria, though still far from 
normal, owing to difficulties in obtaining 
import licenses and to conditions of pay- 
ments imposed upon the sellers (that is, 
payments made in clearing). Italian re- 
quirements consisted chiefly of orders 
for special-type and dimension lumber. 

It is reported the Italian Government 
will soon issue import licenses for Slo- 
vakian lumber. Slovakia is particularly 
rich in the resinous types, such as pine 
and fir. Such lumber is needed on the 
Italian market and it is believed that 
Germany will allow a moderate quantity 
to be exported for Italy’s use. Practi- 
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cally no lumber arrived from Rumanian 
forests, because of the international 
situation in that part of the Balkans, 
Inquiries for first-quality oak, produced 
largely in the Piedmont valleys, were ac- 
tive, since Government railways have 
placed large orders for freight and cold- 
storage cars, to be constructed mostly of 
this quality lumber. Poplar, used for 
packing bombs and other military sup- 
plies, was in demand. Elm has been used 
in the construction of military trucks. 

Sweden.—An amount of 16,000,009 
Danish crowns for lumber, out of a total 
of 40,000,000 Danish crowns for exports 
from Sweden to Denmark, has been pro- 
vided for in a new agreement signed with 
Denmark for the first half of 1941. Pay- 
ments are to be settled by trilatera] 
clearing through Berlin. 


Machinery Other than Electrical 


@ United States exports of industria] 
machinery in November established a 
new record for the second successive 
month, with total shipments amounting 
to $45,251,696 compared with $43,567,434 
in October. All the large machinery ex. 
port classes showed moderate gains ex- 
cept textile, sewing, and shoe machinery, 
which declined rather sharply. 
Machine-tool exports to England 
amounted to $19,218,029, or slightly be- 
low the October value of $19,902,633. 
November shipments to that country 
made up 77 percent of total machine- 
tool exports to all countries. Exports 
to other large purchasers of American 
machine tools were as follows: Consign- 
ments to Japan dropped to $478,008 from 
$1,393,434 in October; shipments to the 
Soviet Union rose to $1,025,208, after 
having declined to $130,599 in the previ- 
ous month; exports to Canada, amount- 
ing to $2,614,978, were maintained on 
about the same level as in October, when 
they totaled $2,678,330. All of Latin 
America took shipments valued at $199,- 
041, campared with $147,161 in October. 
Valued at $27,413,932, November ex- 
ports of power-driven metalworking ma- 


chinery reached a new high, 2 percent 


above shipments in October. Shipments 
of milling machines rose to $6,053,585 
from $4,917,159 in the preceding month, 
and exports of drilling machines were up 
to $1,656,819 from $1,329,796; but de- 
clines were recorded for lathes, down to 
$5,891,102 from $6,947,124, and for grind- 
ers, which dropped to $3,943,114 from 
$4,639,305. In fact, total exports of ma- 
chine tools were slightly below those of 
October, but increases in other items 
combined to maintain the total for all 
power-driven metalworking machinery. 
Thus, rolling-mill equipment rose to 
$1,653,819 from $368,777, and forging ma- 
chinery was up to $757,854 from $422,102. 
Shipments of metalworking machinery 
other than power-driven amounted to 
$911,038, as against $811,255 in October. 

Mining, well, and pumping equipment 
valued at $3,758,680 was exported in 
November, a gain of 8 percent over the 
preceding month. All three groups con- 
tributed to the increase. Mining and 
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quarrying machinery rose to $1,137,721 
from $1,033,663; oil-well and refining 
equipment came to $1,758,086, as against 
$1,627,302; and pumping equipment to- 
taled $862,873, compared with $830,043 in 
the preceding month. 

Shipments of construction and convey- 
ing equipment amounted to $2,974,860 in 
November, an 8 percent increase over the 
October exports. Excavators and parts 
were up to $735,463 from $400,553, and 
exports of conveying equipment and 
parts rose to $392,597 from $325,413. 
Cranes, hoists, and derricks, which proved 
to be a bottleneck during the World War, 
have shown increasing shipments in re- 
cent months; valued at $252,451 in Sep- 
tember, exports rose to $33,486 in Oc- 
tober, and again to $522,972 in November. 
A decline was recorded for graders and 
scrapers, with November shipments down 
to $443,280 from $541,245 in October. 

Total November exports of power-gen- 
erating machinery amounted to $2,054,- 
421, showing a gain of 8 percent over the 
October figure. Shipments of Diesel and 
semi-Diesel engines came to $319,344, 
compared with $221,857 in the preceding 
month; other internal-combustion en- 
gines rose to $598,982 from $380,680; and 
engine parts and accessories were up to 
$519,046 from $318,603. November ship- 
ments of steam engines, boilers, and ac- 
cessories dropped to $484,793 from 
$844,155. 

A decline of 27 percent was recorded 
for exports of textile, sewing, and shoe 
machinery, with shipments in November 
valued at $1,505,271. Most of the de- 
crease was due to the drop in textile 
machinery exports from $1,219,550 to 
$690,189. Shipments of sewing machines 
and parts came to $728,156, as against 
$781,421 in October, and shoe machinery 
rose to $86,926 from $56,408. 

November exports of “other industrial 
machinery” totaled $6,633,494, showing a 
gain of 15 percent over the previous 
month. Shipments of ball and roller 
bearings continued to rise, reaching $1,- 
179,225, compared with $1,039,812 in Oc- 
tober; exports of air compressors 
amounted to $441,263, as against $330,- 
911; valve shipments rose to $441,075 
from $438,842; woodworking machinery 
came to $225,693, a decline from the pre- 
vious month’s $232,749; and sugar-mill 
machinery was valued at $213,633, as 
against $223,734 in October. 

Foreign shipments of printing and 
bookbinding equipment totaled $552,730, 
showing an increase of 42 percent over 
the preceding month. 

Totaling $4,763,319, United States ex- 
ports of agricultural implements and 
machinery in November represent a gain 
of 27 percent over the corresponding 
1939 shipments, when they were valued 
at $4,070,133. 

Harvesting-machinery exports during 
the month were valued at $242,938, 69 per- 
cent above the November 1939 shipments 
which amounted to $143,319. All classes 
of harvesting machinery shared in the 
advance, the trade increasing in mowers 
to $39,314, compared with $9,673 a year 
ago; in hayrakes and tedders to $13,043, 
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from $1,633; in harvesters and binders to 
$13,089, from $4,514; in combines to $87,- 
417, from $43,872; and in all other types 
to $90,075, from $83,627. 

Foreign sales of tractors, parts, and 
accessories totaled $3,664,542, a 20-per- 
cent increase over the November 1939 
trade valued at $3,049,230. Wheel- 
tractor shipments were off 30 percent to 
$1,071,825, compared with $1,538,896, but 
this loss was more than compensated by 
the 103-percent gain in the tracklaying- 
tractor exports, which came to $1,765,377 
as against $870,944. 

Shipments abroad of carburetor-type 
tracklaying tractors were up 174 percent, 
totaling $605,851 against $220,885 for 
November 1939. Exports advanced in all 
three size classes, as follows: Under 35 
drawbar horsepower, $350,353 against 
$197,531; 35 to 59 drawbar horsepower, 
$228,913 against $18,354; 60 drawhbar 
horsepower and over, $26,585 compared 
with $5,000. Infuel-injection- type 
tracklaying tractors, the trade showed a 
78-percent gain, to $1,159,526 compared 
with $650,059. All three size classes 
shared in the largest trade, as follows: 
Under 35 drawbar horsepower, $256,628 
against $207,833; 35 to 59 drawbar horse- 
power, $438,426 and $196,329; 60 drawbar 
horsepower and over, $464,472 and 
$245,897. 

Exports of engines for tractors ad- 
vanced to $27,278 from $7,402 a year ago, 
and of parts and accessories for tractors 
to $800,062 from $631,988. 

A slight gain was also recorded in till- 
age implements. November 1940 foreign 
sales of this type amounted to $450,264, 
compared with $432,026 for November 
1939. Plow shipments totaled $156,761, 
against $136,522; but exports of harrows 
declined somewhat—to $61,736 from 
$86,685. 

Seed-separator exports showed a de- 
cline to $63,459 from $84,207, with 
threshers, valued at $47,983 and $52,092, 
respectively, making up most of the trade 
in this type of equipment. 

Of the miscellaneous equipment, in- 
creased shipments were made of cream 
separators and other dairy equipment, 
which were valued at $40,479 compared 
with $34,552 a year ago, and of feed cut- 
ters, crushers, and grinders, in which the 
trade amounted to $30,332 compared with 
$14,921. Smaller sales were made of 
other types, as follows: Bee-keeping 
equipment, $1,973 against $3,148; spray- 
ers and dusters, $28,773 and $30,723; 
poultry equipment, $10,248 and $30,820; 
and windmills, towers, and parts, $104,092 
and $151,371. 

@ Germany.—tThe utilization of farm 
machinery in Germany has greatly in- 
creased as a consequence of the war and 
the attendant shortages of farm labor 
and horses. The demand for farm ma- 
chinery, especially for tractors, has been 
heavy, but output has been considerably 
reduced by the extensive shift of fac- 
tories to war-material production, and 
the demand has far exceeded the possi- 
bilities of delivery. Wartime expansion 
of hoe and intermediate crops further 
increased farm-labor requirements and 
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accentuated the need for labor-saving 
machinery. Moreover, manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery had to cope with 
the machinery requirements of the newly 
incorporated eastern Provinces. - In this 
Situation, the Government endeavored to 
make sure that available equipment, 
especially tractors, would be used to the 
fullest extent. The cooperative use of 
tractors was encouraged by Government 
agencies, especially for the grain harvests 
of 1939 and 1940 and for spring planting 
in 1940, when the severe frost delayed 
field work by more than a month. Only 
by the extensive use of tractors on a 
cooperative basis on small and medium- 
sized farms, often working in day and 
night shifts, could the severe shortage 
of farm labor and horses be overcome. 
However, despite the emergency coopera- 
tive use of large tractors, the trend in the 
farm-equipment industry is toward units 
suitable for small and medium-sized 
farms. The Agricultural Machinery 
Manufacturers Association reports that 
100,000 tractors were in use in the Reich 
by the middle of 1940. 

No data are available on the production 
or sales of agricultural machinery in 
Germany in 1939-40, the latest figure 
available being that for 1937-38 when, at 
factory prices, a total of RM 431,000,000. 
worth of farm machinery was sold. Es- 
timates for 1938-39 place total sales, in- 
clusive of exports, at from RM 500,000,000 
to RM 520,000,000, according to the 
Manufacturers Association. During the 
year ended June 30, 1940, total sales of 
farm machinery again increased over the 
preceding year. About 92 percent of 
total sales were for domestic consump- 
tion, of which wheel tractors accounted 
for 27 percent; all tractors, including 
tracklaying and nonfarm tractors, ac- 
counted for 32.3 percent, harvesters for 
9.5 percent, threshers for 7.6 percent, 
mowers for 6.8 percent, and straw presses 
for 4 percent. The backlog of orders on 
hand for farm tractors at the end of the 
period under review was about 81 percent 
of total sales for the year. 

According to the 1939-40 annual report 
of the Agricultural Machinery Manufac- 
turers Association, the elimination of 
England, France, and overseas countries 
as export markets for German farm ma- 
chinery has been offset by increased ex- 
ports to contiguous countries. Exports 
to the Netherlands and to Scandinavia, 
which for a while were interrupted, have 
again been resumed. The resumption of 
traffic with Spain is expected to lead to 
substantial German exports of farm ma- 
chinery to that market in the future. 
Of exports in 1939-40, tractors accounted 
for 30 percent of the total and mowers 
for 20 percent. Substantial increases 
were registered in the shipment of 
tractors to Rumania, Lithuania, and 
Yugoslavia. Exports of mowing ma- 
chines in the calendar year 1939-40 were 
somewhat higher than in 1938-39, with 
Denmark, Lithuania, Yugoslavia, the 
Netherlands, and Italy figuring as the 
main countries of destination. Exports 
of threshers in 1939 were almost 80 per- 
cent higher than in the preceding year, 
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but this increase was due to the inclusion 
of Austrian exports in German foreign 
trade figures for the year under review. 
Sowing-machine exports expanded 33 
percent, owing mainly to larger ship- 
ments to Greece, Lithuania, and Den- 
mark. Exports of power tillers, hay and 
straw presses, etc., likewise increased. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


French Guiana.—The French Gover- 
nor at Cayenne wishes to purchase 
serums, antitoxins, various pharmaceuti- 
cal chemicals, drug and surgical sundries. 
He asks that catalogs and other informa- 
tion be sent air mail direct to the French 
Governor, Cayenne, French Guiana. 

@ Germany—Forty percent of all vale- 
rian cultivated in Germany originates in 
the central regions. The little village of 
Pansfelde (Province of Saxony) is said to 
produce the best quality of valerian, ex- 
celling that of Thuringian origin. During 
1937, the latest year for which data are 
available, 75.91 hectares were planted to 
valerian in all Germany: the Province 
of Saxony yielding 26.97 hectares; Bava- 
ria, 44.37; and Thuringia, 4.94 hectares. 
Valerian cultivation was introduced in 
Pansfelde from Thuringia about 100 
years ago. 

@ Thailand.—During the first half of 
1940 Thailand exported a total of 410 
kilograms of gum benjamin, valued at 
809 baht ($249). The United Kingdom 
was the leading market. During the 
same period Thailand imported a total 
of 65 kilograms of gum benjamin, valued 
at 50 baht ($13), all of which came from 
Singapore. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Australia.—Visual education by means 
of motion picture films has made notable 
progress in Australia during recent years 
with the encouragement of the Educa- 
tion Departments of the various States. 
In South Australia and Tasmania the 
respective State Governments now con- 
tribute one-third of the costs of the pro- 
jectors. It is estimated that the former 
State now has about 170 public schools 
equipped with projectors, while the latter 
has at least 75. In New South Wales and 
Victoria visual education in the school 
systems has made less progress, although 
the employment of motion-picture films 
is increasing. Beside the State schools 
a large number of private schools and 
institutions are equipped with standard 
or 16 millimeter projectors. 

Imports of substandard (mainly 16 
mm.) films into Australia during 1939 
numbered 2,003 compared with 1,925 in 
1938, 1,189 in 1937, and 633 in 1935. 
During 1929, official statistics show, 791 
substandard films were imported from 
the United States. 

@ Panama—A more rigid censorship of 
motion pictures scheduled for exhibition 
in theaters of the Republic of Panama to 
safeguard against corrupting the morals 
of minors, has been inaugurated by the 
recently appointed Mayor of Panama 
City. This is one phase of a campaign 
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launched to improve the moral tone of 
the community. It is not expected that 
the censorship policy will affect distribu- 
tors of American films. 

The Mayor stated that the old censor- 
ship board of 40 members had virtually 
ceased to function and that it would be 
replaced by a new and smaller group, to 
be known as the National Board of Cen- 
sors. The statement was made that pic- 
tures have been permitted to run in 
Pamana which are restricted in the 
United States and in other countries. 

Representatives of motion picture dis- 

tributors will be held responsible for the 
previews of their respective films and 
must furnish the necessary facilities. 
Most American distributors have their 
own preview rooms, but those who do not 
are given until December 30 to provide 
such facilities. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Panama.) 
@ Spain.—Prior to the creation of the 
Motion Picture Regulating Commission 
of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce, foreign concerns freely imported 
films into Spain, withdrawing in foreign 
exchange the earnings of such films, ac- 
cording to the Spanish press. This sys- 
tem made available a large number of 
finished films which placed before the 
Spanish public the benefits of world pro- 
duction, but it presented the inconven- 
ience of requiring from the National 
Treasury the outpouring of a large sum 
of exchange which might be utilized for 
other purposes, and it prevented the de- 
velopment of a national film industry. 
To overcome this, the importation of 
foreign films has been greatly restricted 
and domestic activity in this industry has 
been stimulated in its effect to feel the 
void thus created. 

The Regulating Commission, animated 
by its desire to encourage this trend, pro- 
posed various plans to foreign producers, 
it is stated. Primarily, it offered a com- 
mercial interchange which consisted in 
authorizing foreign concerns to permit 
the importation of 10 films, provided 
these companies would produce in Spain 
at a film at a cost of not less than 400,000 
pesetas. This, in addition to giving the 
domestic industry the benefit of foreign 
technical experience, would offer to 
Spain a varied program, the benefits of 
which would not leave Spain in the form 
of foreign currencies. 

This interchange was not accepted, ex- 
cepting in a few cases, by foreign con- 
cerns. In view of this, the Regulating 
Subcommission has made other proposals. 

The above arrangement refers only to 
the American motion picture industry as 
there exists with other countries special 
agreements entered into with the author- 
ities. Germany, for example, is permit- 
ted to utilize 50 percent of the earnings 
which its films produce in Spain, receiv- 
ing in foreign exchange only one-half of 
the value of such earnings. 

To be exported Spanish films must 
meet two official requirements: Permis- 
sion to be exhibited abroad, which will be 
conceded by the Motion Picture Censor- 
ship Commission; and the export permit 
which will be accorded by the Motion 
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Picture Regulating Subcommission. To 
secure the latter, the producing house 
must present an export application en- 
dorsed by a bank which requires that 
there will be delivered to the Spanish 
State the foreign exchange earned by the 
exhibition of the films abroad. In re- 
turn the State will convert this into 
national currency at the Official ex. 
change, which will be at the free disposi- 
tion of the producers. 

By this arrangement there was ex. 
ported in 1940 15 nationally produced 
films, in addition to 26 short films, 
Among the countries which have pur- 
chased Spanish films are Italy, Vene- 
zuela, the United States, Peru, Chile, 
Portugal, Philippines, Mexico, and 
Greece. 


Naval Stores, Gums, and Resins 


@ Preliminary data indicate that most of 
the items listed under the naval stores 
group exported from the United States 
recorded declines during the first 11 
months of 1940 compared with shipments 
during the corresponding months of 
1939. 

Details of exports during these periods 
are shown in the following table: 





First 11 months 
Ltem ey 
1939 1940 


Gum rosin OO-Ib. bbl f32, M41 321, 608 
W ood rosin do 321, 909 278, 813 
Gum spirits of turpentine | 

gallons | 8,715,832] 4,529,080 
Wood turpentine do 1,931, 207 , 665, 548 
Pine oil do 1,55), 915 1, S82, 595 
Sulfate resin. pounds 0, 031, 467 15, 136, 001 





@ Netherlands Indies——Exports of ben- 
zoin, copal, and damar gums from North 
Sumatra for the first 8 months of 1940 
and for the calendar year 1939 follow: 





Gross kilograms 
Item % 
1929 &§ months 
1940 
. ‘ | 
Gum benzoin | 2,152,037 1, O58, 646 
Gum copal 68, 069 
(jum damar other than “Mata 
Koetjing’’ (Cat’s eve damar 241, 893 995, 424 
Gum damar “ Mata Koetjing”’ 
(Cat’s eye damar 801, 008 415, 673 





Railway Equipment 


@ Australia.—The Queensland Govern- 
ment Railways increased its motive 
power and rolling-stock equipment con- 
siderably during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940. The steam-locomotive 
power was increased by placing in serv- 
ice eight locomotives of the B181/, type 
constructed in Ipswich workshops, while 


one B15 converted and two B13 types | 


of locomotives were written off the books. 


There was a net gain in steam tractive 


effort of 149,261 pounds. 


In addition, one Diesel locomotive for 
use on the Etheridge Railway was put | 


into traffic. This locomotive was de- 
signed to haul a greater load than has 


been possible with the rail motors oper- | 
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ating on that line, and will therefore 
considerably reduce working costs. 

The need for additional locomotive 
power to meet the increasing traffic has 
necessitated the letting of a contract to 
Messrs. Walkers Ltd., since the close of 
the year, for the construction of 6 loco- 
motives of the B18% type. In addi- 
tion, the department’s workshops at Ips- 
wich are engaged upon a full program 
of locomotive construction providing for 
an anticipated output of 12 new loco- 
motives during the current year. 

Sixteen passenger cars of the suburban 
type and three freight brake vans were 
constructed in the department’s work- 
shops at Ipswich and placed in service. 
Several carriages were converted to more 
suitable types. Work on the construc- 
tion of an additional five carriages of the 
“Sunshine Express” type and four of the 
suburban type is in progress. 

There is urgent need of additional 
freight cars to enable the railways to 
cope satisfactorily with the heavy de- 
mands for cars during periods of the year 
when peak traffic must be handled. In 
the Ipswich workshops 186 new cars were 
constructed. Thirty tenders from con- 
demned locomotives were converted to 
15 “HT” cars, each car consisting of 2 
tenders joined together and having a 
carrying capacity of 30 tons. A total 
of 92 cars of various classes was written 
off. 

The position will be considerably im- 
proved upon completion of the 412 cars 
under construction or contemplated. 

Rail motor trains are rendering ex- 
cellent service, particularly in country 
districts, where, because of their low 
operating costs, they are being utilized to 
provide passengers with faster, more fre- 
quent, and more economical services than 
were possible by the use of steam mixed 
trains. 

During the year 35 percent of the total 
passenger-train mileage was run by rail 
motor trains. Rail motor mileage has 
continued to increase each year since 
1925, although the present rate of in- 
crease is less than during the earlier 
years, when services were being estab- 
lished. The total of 1,947,803 miles was 
an increase of 13,398 compared with the 
previous year, and is the highest yearly 
mileage yet run. There are now 73 rail 
motors in service; 2 new 102-horsepower 
Diese] rail motor trains, each of 1 motor 
unit and 2 trailers, were completed dur- 
ing the year. Four more gasoline motor 
units, 3 of 45-horsepower and 1 of 100- 
horsepower, were converted to Diesel 
units, 3 of 50 horsepower and 1 of 102 
horsepower. In an indeavor to assist, as 
far as possible, in the national effort to 
conserve the available gasoline supplies, 
the department is experimenting with gas 
producer units. Two 45-horsepower rail 
motors and 1 of 100 horsepower have 
been converted to gas producer units 
since the close of the year. 

@ Belgium.—Emergency _ reconstruction 
of the Belgian railway system will cost 
220,000,000 Belgian francs, to which 
should be added several hundred million 
francs additional for complete recon- 
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struction, according to a statement re- 
leased by the Societe Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Belges (Belgian National 
Railways). During the hostilities in 
May 1940, 137 kilometers of track were 
destroyed, including 78,000 ties and 310 
shuntings and crossings. Repairs are 
under way, and it is believed that the 
tracks will be in order again by the end 
of the year. Also, 339 bridges and tun- 
nels were blown up. Emergency single- 
track lines were established where nec- 
essary. By September 1, 202 bridges and 
tunnels had been reestablished, among 
which 35 were permanent and 157 were 
emergency works. Of 69 electric switch 
cabins damaged and 9 completely de- 
stroyed, all except 5 are now in working 
condition. All mechanically operated 
cabins are in service. The telephone 
and despatching systems were severely 
damaged, and repairs were effected only 
on those lines which are in service at 
present. Among 600 buildings destroyed 
or damaged 80 were completely destroyed 
and 160 badly damaged. Reconstruction 
is progressing slowly. Out of 167 water 
towers and water-supply installations for 
locomotives, 40 were rendered useless, 
but 161 were again in service at the end 
of September. It has not yet been pos- 
sible to estimate the damage to the roll- 
ing stock, but it is considered to have 
been relatively small. Most of the roll- 
ing stock which had been evacuated to 
France has now been returned. On Sep- 
tember 1, 3,655 kilometers of line, or 72 
percent of the total 5,070 kilometers, 
were in use. On October 1, the amount 
in service was increased to 4,185 kilo- 
meters, or 82.5 percent of the total. Part 
of the traffic is under the control of the 
Belgian company and part is run by the 
Eisenbahnbetriebsdirektion of the Ger- 
man army. Daily commercial traffic on 
September 1 amounted to 618 passenger 
trains and 523 goods trains, excluding 
trains used for the German Army. As of 
October 6, 1,400 passenger trains were 
to be in service daily. Rates are same as 
those in force on May 10, 1940. 

@ Brazil—The Sao Paulo—-Panama Rail- 
way has placed orders with a United 
States locomotive company for two 2-8-2 
type freight locomotives. 

@ Canada.—The Canadian Car and Mu- 
nitions, Ltd., has placed an order for two 
300-horsepower Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives with a company in the United 
States. 

@ Germany.—The greatly increased or- 
ders booked by the Knorr Airbrake Co., 
Germany, are referred to in the annual 
report, and it is indicated that “a foreign 
client” is almost wholly responsible for 
the reported increase in advance pay- 
ments, which rose from 5,807 reichmarks 
in 1938 to 1,164,081 reichmarks in 1939. 
It is clear that a substantial prepayment 
was demanded from the foreign customer 
in order that a capital investment might 
be made in the machinery, equipment, 
tools, shops, and models necessary to 
carry through the foreign customer’s 
order. Such capital investments amount 
to 1,752,581 reichmarks. The identity of 
the foreign customer is not indicated in 
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the report, but is believed to be the official 
purchasing agent of the Soviet Union. 
While small orders for rolling stock and 
brakes have been filled for Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Yugoslavia, and other neighboring 
countries, the purchasing agency of the 
Soviet Union would probably be in the 
best position to give an order against 
which the advance payment alone would 
amount to more than a million marks. 
It is known that such brakes as those 
manufactured by the Knorr company 
might be useful in the Soviet Union, and 
that efforts are being made to find suit- 
able German products to sell to the Soviet 
Union in exchange for the quahtities of 
grain, foodstuffs, and mineral oils, which 
are said to have been delivered by the 
Soviet Union to Germany within the last 
half year. 

@ Jtaly—tThe total rolling stock (stand- 
ard and narrow gage) of the Italian State 
Railways as of June 30, 1939, and June 
30, 1938, was as follows: 











June 30— 
Item ae eee 
| 1939 | 1938 
Locomotives and rail motor cars: 
Steam____. ~ | 4, 263 4, 359 
Electric __- 1, 482 1, 353 
Sagan i 665 502 
Total... .: .-.| 6, 430 6, 214 
Passenger and mail cars | 8, 007 7, 545 
Baggage and freight cars________ | 132, 734 130, 338 








The latest available information indi- 
cating the amount of new equipment 
placed in operation during the period 
from July 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939, and 
the equipment repaired during the same 
period is as follows (data are for stand- 
ard-gage lines only). 

















New equip- | : 
| ment placed | ee re- 
Ttem | in operation pe 
1938-39 | 1937-38 1938-30 | 1937-38 
: 
Locomotives and 
rail motor cars: | 
Steam __._._. ; oer he 2, 690 
— 8 89 113 | 1,123 1, 488 
asoline Swtenbial 2 - 
Naphtha 103 | 191 } 579 454 
{3 | 192 | 306 3, 603 4, 632 
Passenger cars _ - 236 | 65 | 25, 655 34, 911 
Baggage and mail 
ea 2 oe -| 14,210 | 18,114 
Freight cars..........| 2,211 64 |163, 547 209, 933 








@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 
The Government has ordered 100 steel 
air-dump cars from a company in the 
United States. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Receipts of tires from Continental 
United States in the first 11 months of 
1940 numbered 69,607 against 62,560 in 
the same period of 1939. Imports of cars 
and trucks increased sharply in 1940, and 
is expected to result in larger tire business 
in future. 

@ China.—Recorded imports into Shang- 
hai show rubber arrivals as one of the 
principal items in November. The 
Shanghai hinterland market is said to be 
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very meagerly supplied with import sta- 
ples and products of Shanghai industries. 
@ Cuba.—Steady progress is being made 
in establishing a rubber-goods factory at 
Matanzas. Mr. Michael Schrage, for- 
merly engaged in rubber manufacture in 
Poland and elsewhere, has been provided 
with a two-story building by Matanzas 
businessmen. The building is being pre- 
pared for installation of machinery, 
which is being imported from the United 
States. Two carloads of machinery have 
arrived at Matanzas, and the factory is 
expected to begin operation in from 4 to 5 
months. Original production is expected 
to consist of tennis shoes, rubber heels. 
rubberized cloth, and a variety of other 
products. Eventually the production of 
tires and tubes will be undertaken. 
(American Consulate, Matanzas, Decem- 
ber 5, 1940.) 

@ Ecuador.—The market for rubber soles 
in Ecuador is limited. Rubber soling 
sheets are imported and cut to size by 
shoemakers; rubber soles as such are 
seldom imported. Shoes are made by 
numerous small producers rather than in 
factories, and there is no standardiza- 
tion of styles. Waste from cutting rub- 
ber soling sheets is locally used in mak- 
ing rubber cement. 

Some demand for molded rubber toys 
and toy balloons exists. Imports in 1939 
amounted to 3,141 kilograms valued at 
68,479 sucres, of which the United States 
supplied 929 kilograms valued at 25,560 
sucres, and Japan 1,743 kilograms valued 
at 27,454 sucres, while the remainder 
came mainly from Germany. 

@ Germany.—A soft rubber solid tire, 
claimed to be puncture proof, was 
demonstrated in Berlin during Novem- 
ber 1940. It is claimed the new tire, 
which has radial cooling channels lead- 
ing to an air-intake, is lighter than 
pneumatic tires and cheaper to manu- 
facture according to reports. The tire is 
covered by German patent No. 689,959. 
While the local press gives some promi- 
nence to the invention, certain journals 
register doubts as to its revolutionary 
character. 

@ Guatemala—Imports of rubber- 
coated materials suitable for manufac- 
ture of raincoats pay import duties of 
0.75 quetzal per kilogram legal weight, 
and this almost prohibitive rate formerly 
applied to rubber-coated material used 
in retreading and rebuilding tires. At 
the request of a local manufacturer of 
rubber heels who also retreads tires the 
latter material, under a recent ruling, is 
classified as “rubber in sheets for indus- 
trial use” paying 0.15 quetzal per gross 
kilogram. 

@ Hong Kong.—Factories engaged in 
production of canvas rubber-soled shoes 
in the Hong Kong area are operating at 
full capacity, with advance orders for 4 
months’ output from England. 

@ Norway—Sales of tires for motor 
vehicles in Norway are made only on 
special requisitions approved by Govern- 
ment authorities which are available only 
to persons permitted to drive motor ve- 
hicles under the very strict regulations 
now in force. A new tire cannot be ob- 
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tained if authorities consider the old tire 
still repairable and suited for further use, 
and the motor vehicle operator is per- 
mitted but one spare tire. The old tire 
must be surrendered when buying a 
replacement. 

Tire dealers must report, by the tenth 
of each month, their stocks of tires, their 
sales in detail (names and addresses of 
each purchaser, name of manufacturer, 
size and factory number, date of delivery, 
name of authority issuing requisition), 
and forward the covering requisition. 
Reports are required even if the dealer 
makes no sales. These regulations were 
issued August 8, 1940. 

Similar restrictions effective October 
15, 1940, govern the sale of bicycle tires, 
except that details regarding sales are 
not required. 

@ Philippine Islands.—The project for 
the cultivation of rubber in Mindanao ap- 
pears to be making some progress. Re- 
cently the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Commerce announced that the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Bank had approved 
loans to five corporations for financing 
the planting of rubber in Mindanao. The 
extent of these loans was not disclosed, 
but it is understood that each corpora- 
tion would be required to raise a capital 
of 150,000 pesos and that the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Bank would then 
loan each an equivalent amount. 

@ Uganda—tImports of tires and inner 
tubes into Kenya and Uganda during the 
first half of 1940 were valued at £137,614, 
compared with £78,874 in the first half of 
1939. Restrictions under the import 
license system reduced imports from the 
United States, but the same firms sup- 
plied tires from branch factories in Brit- 
ish territory. Exrorts of rubber in the 
first half of this year declined to £15,194 
against £23,365 in 6 months of 1939. 


Soaps and Essential Oils 


@ Imports of lime oil into the United 
States have increased considerably dur- 
ing recent years. Receipts during the 
first 10 months of 1940 amounted to 
110,800 pounds valued at $439,400. Peak 
importation during the past decade was 
reached in 1939, when 134,300 pounds 
($404,700) were received, and the low 
occurred in 1936 when only 23,300 pounds 
($270,300) were imported. During the 
1940 ten-month period, Mexico was the 
leading supplier with 38,000 pounds being 
received from that country. Trinidad 
and Tobago supplied 24,300 pounds, Ja- 
maica, 1,300 pounds, and other British 
West Indies, 28,600 pounds. British 
Guiana has been another supplier of 
lime oil to the United States during re- 
cent years with nearly 1,700 pounds being 
imported from that colony during the 
first 10 months of 1940. Imports from 
the United Kingdom were 13,600 pounds, 
from France, 1,600, and the Netherlands, 
1,100 during the 1940 period. 

@ British Guiana—Imports of toilet 
soap into British Guiana in 1939 
amounted to 118,973 pounds, valued at 
$23,477, compared with 81,850 pounds 
valued at $16,950 during the preceding 
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year. The United Kingdom and Can. 
ada were the leading suppliers during 
both periods. Imports of common soa 
in 1938 amounted to $149,527 ($2,026 in 
1938). (Countries of origin are not 
available.) 
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Textiles and Related Products 


@ Greece.—Production of textiles during 
1939 was valued at 3,782,000,000 drach- 
mas, compared with 3,669,000,000 in 1938, 
according to the Ministry of National 
Economy. The output in 1939 included 
the following principal items: Cotton 
yarn, 16,200,000 kilograms (15,750,000 in 
1938); cotton fabrics, 29,000,000 meters 
(27,700,000); wool yarn, 920,000 kilo- 
grams (837,000); wool fabrics, 6,941,000 
meters (6,963,000) ; oriental carpets, 69,- 
200 square meters (69,400); silk fabrics, 
2,650,000 meters (2,780,000) ; rayon yarn, 
318,000 kilograms (267,000) ; cordage and 
twine, 2,500,000 kilograms in both 1939 
and 1938; jute sacks, numbering 4,500,000 
(4,110,000 in 1938) ; jute and hemp cloth, 
1,402,000 kilograms (1,362,000) ; and knit 
goods, valued at about 450,000,000 drach- 


mas in both years. | 


Domestic production of textile fibers 
(cotton, wool, silk, rayon, and hemp) is 
inadequate to meet the entire require- 
ments of the textile industry in Greece, 


and small quantities of raw materials | 


must be imported. During the first half 


of 1940, the textile industry was handi- | 


capped by an increasing shortage of | 
raw materials and by steadily advancing 
costs. Imports of textile raw materials 
in 1939 were valued at 388,767,000 drach- 
mas, while exports of similar products 
had a value of only 27,560,000 drachmas. 
Imports of textile manufactures were 
valued at 1,220,903,000 drachmas, and 
textiles valued at 155,540,000 drachmas 
were exported. About two-thirds (by 
value) of the imports of textile raw 
materials and manufactures were from 
the United Kingdom; Germany supplied 
about 21.5 percent of the total, and Italy 
15.6 percent. Greek exports of textile 
fibers and manufactures went mainly to 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, Germany, France, 
and Egypt. 


Cotton and Products 


@ Jraq.—Cotton exports this year were 
reported larger than last year. Ship- 
ments during the 7 months January to 
July totaled 1,206 metric tons, which } 
somewhat exceeds the 1,074 tons exported 
during the corresponding 7 months of 
1939. Practically all of the cotton ex- 
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ported this year went to Japan; excep- 
tions were 44 tons shipped to the United 
Kingdom and 46 tons to Palestine and 
Transjordan. On October 6 it was an- 
nounced that a Japanese firm has agreed 
to purchase the entire 1940 cotton crop 
of Iraq, as well as the carry-over from 
the 1939 crop. 

The cotton crop of 1940 will be mate- 
rially below earlier expectations, owing 
to heavy insect damage. Estimates dur- 
ing the latter part of September placed 
the probable crop at 20,000 to 25,000 
pales of 400 pounds. The carry-over 
from the 1939 crop is estimated at about 
5,000 bales. 

Cotton trading in Iraq is carried on 
under permits issued by the Iraq Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

@ Mezxico—Cotton mills continued to 
operate at a satisfactory rate during 
November. Demand was sufficient to 
absorb current production. (American 
Consulate General, Mexico.) 

@ Nicaragua—The cotton crop of 
1939-40 (estimated at about 4,500 bales) 
was smaller than that of 1938-39 (about 
5,000 bales). Exports in 1939-40 totaled 
4,000 bales, mostly to Japan, with a small 
quantity shipped to Italy in the early 
part of 1940. Domestic consumption is 
estimated at about 300 bales. The num- 
ber of cotton spindles is placed at about 
4,000. 

A considerable volume of cotton piece 
goods has been received from Japan in 
payment for raw cotton from Nicaragua, 
as part of the compensation trade ar- 
rangement between the two countries; 
put the stock of Japanese goods is said 
to be normal. (American Consulate, 
Managua.) 

@ Turkey.—On the basis of the law rela- 
tive to Turkish national protection, a 
credit of 6,000,000 Turkish pounds 
(about $4,000,000) has been granted to 
the Ministry of Commerce for the pur- 
chase of cotton direct from producers. 

Cotton exports for the 8 months Jan- 

uary to August of this year totaled 4,871 
metric tons, which represents a sharp de- 
cline from the 8,431 tons exported in the 
corresponding 8 months of 1939. 
@ Venezuela—Raw cotton may be im- 
ported, although the domestic cotton 
crop is expected by local authorities to 
be larger this year than in 1939. Con- 
tracts for Peruvian cotton are said to 
have been already included. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Caracas.) 


Silk and Products 


@ United States imports of raw silk 
for consumption during November 1940 
amounted to 6,950,187 pounds valued at 
$18,321,916, the highest monthly impor- 
tation in the past 4 years, from the 
standpoint of both quantity and value. 
Imports of silk in November 1939 
amounted to 5,172,781 pounds at $14,016,- 
412, and in October 1940 to 6,151,757 
pounds at $15,668,663. 

Raw-silk imports in November 1940 
came from only two countries. Japan 
Supplied 5,924,693 pounds valued at $16,- 
261,419 and China 1,025,494 pounds at 
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$2,060,497. Of the November 1940 im- 
ports, 294,779 pounds of raw silk from 
Japan and 396,109 from China entered 
through the New York Customs District, 
while the remainder was entered through 
the following customs districts: Los 
Angeles, 2,322,904 pounds from Japan 
and 104,804 from China; San Francisco, 
2,600,839 from Japan and 519,005 from 
China; Washington (State) , 684,048 from 
Japan; and Dakota, 22,123 pounds from 
Japan and 5,576 from China. 

Imports of raw silk during January— 
November 1940 were 40,677,938 pounds 
valued at $114,447,050, compared with 
46,816,335 pounds at $107,046,111 in the 
corresponding 11 months of 1939. The 
principal sources of raw-silk imports in 
the first 11 months of 1939 and 1940 are 
shown in the following table. 


United States Imports of Raw Silk for 























Consumption 

January-—No- January-No- 

vember 1939 vember 1940 
Country a es ae 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

pounds| dollars | pounds} dollars 
Japan 40, 987 | 95,640 | 32, 830 95, 967 
China-_- 4,758 | 9,440 6, 323 14, 950 
Italy _. wre 1, 057 1, 941 1, 524 3, 527 
Other countries. ___-- 14 25 1 | 3 
Total | 46,816 |107, 046 | 40, 678 | 114, 447 

| 











Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Venezuela—Imports of rayon fabrics 
and other manufactures were mainly 
from Germany, Italy, and France, prior 
to the outbreak of European hostilities. 
Japan also supplied a large part of the 
imports of rayon yard goods. The United 
States has been an important source of 
rayon manufactures in the past, and 
during 1940 is said to have obtained some 
of the business which formerly went 
to European manufacturers. Domestic 
weaving and knitting mills making rayon 
products have also found an expanding 
market. 


Imports of rayon and rayon-mixed 
fabrics, clothing, and other made-up ar- 
ticles during the first half of 1939 (the 
latest period for which statistics by coun- 
tries are available) totaled 101,599 kilo- 
grams valued at 1,148,283 bolivars. 
total included fabrics of rayon, pure or 
mixed, weighing up to 90 grams per 
square meter, 11,853 kilograms valued at 
164,672 bolivars; goods weighing more 
than 90 grams and up to 150 grams per 
square meter, 78,210 kilograms valued at 
716,478 bolivars; and 1,679 kilograms of 
staple fiber fabrics at 13,910 bolivars. 
(American Consulate, Caracas.) 


Wool and Products 


@ Imports of “Wool, mohair, and similar 
animal hair” into the United States for 
consumption during November 1940 to- 
taled 34,630,919 pounds valued at $7,717,- 
507; the cumulative total for the first 11 
months of 1940 was 304,323,252 pounds at 
$71,702,655. Corresponding figures for 
1939 were: November imports, 22,909,463 


This - 
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pounds at $5,021,004; January—Novem- 
ber, 219,935,335 pounds at $43,521,797. 

Imports of wool semimanufactures 

were valued at $728,458 in November 1940 
and at $5,688,591 in the 11 months of 
1940 compared with $593,919 and $6,379,- 
645, respectively, for the corresponding 
periods of 1939. Wool manufactures 
were imported to the value of $1,758,- 
030 in November and $17,281,199 in the 11 
months of 1940, as against $720,746 and 
$8,770,784 in November and January—No- 
vember 1939. Fabrics of wool and mohair 
accounted for a value of $707,904 (for 
392,137 pounds) in November 1940 im- 
ports, and for $8,373,999 (for 5,307,452 
pounds) in imports during the first 11 
months of 1940. Carpet and rug imports 
were 2,043,504 square feet valued at 
$698,366 in November and 18,581,830 at 
$5,258,580 in January—November 1940. 
@ Argentina.—Wool exports during the 
week ended December 26, 1940, amounted 
to 7,886 bales, including 7,841 shipped 
to the United States, as against a total 
exportation of 18,803 bales (14,224 went 
to the United States) in the preceding 
week. Exports of wool from Argentina 
during the 4 weeks ended December 26 
approximated 41,921 bales, of which 34,- 
915 were destined for the United States. 
The wool market was firm but quiet dur- 
ing the week ended December 26, with 
demand for carpet wool reported some- 
what better. 

Average prices obtained for various de- 
scriptions of wool in the Central Produce 
Market and through private transactions 
in Buenos Aires and Avellaneda for sales 
made during November were generally 
somewhat higher than in the preceding 
month but were still below the high prices 
recorded in February of last year. 


Average Prices Obtained for Wool in 


























Argentina 
[Pesos per 10 kilograms] 
| 

| Novem, Octo- —_— Novem-| Feb- 

Kind of wool ber r | ber | ber | ruary 

1939 | 1940 1940 |1935-39) 1940 
Fine_ _- es 14.75 | 12.09 | 15.85 | 12.63 16. 35 
Fine crossbred _--_| 14.64 | 12.66 | 14.45 | 13.51 16. 48 
Medium crossbred.| 15.25 | 12.65 | 13.63 | 12.79 | 17.56 
Coarse crossbred_| 14.53 | 10.32 | 10.27 | 12.07 17.14 
CO... ado 15.19 | 15.79 | 14.94 | 11.58 16. 09 

SECOND CLIP 

eee Ke 12.54} 9.51] 9.00 |___._- 13. 63 
Fine crossbred___.| 14.42 | 9.63 | 10.77 | 11.86 | 15.28 
Medium crossbred.| 12. 72 8.57 | 10.37 | 11.44 16.01 
Coarse crossbred_| 13.89 | 8.58 | 8.97 | 10.92] 16.32 
Average, all sales_| 14.15 | 10.53 | 11.27 | 12.09 | 15.84 
(American Embassy and American 


Agricultural Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ China.—Exports of hooked wool rugs 
to the United States from Tientsin during 
the first 9 months of 1940 increased to 
2,411,326 square feet valued at 572,238 
(U. S. currency) from 1,408,581 square 
feet at $277,890 in January—September 
1940. Exports of oriental wool rugs to 
the United States during the first three 
quarters of 1940 amounted to 359,033 
square feet valued at $267,502, compared 
with 316,408 square feet at $169,011 in 
the corresponding period of 1939. The 
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1940 shipments of oriental rugs included 
302,074 square feet of the quality de- 
scribed at “90-line,” 49,291 of “80-line,” 
6,085 of “70-line,” 1,498 of ‘“100-line,” 
and 85 of “110-line.” 

The trade in oriental and hooked wool 
rugs is well established, but more recently 
the industry has diversified production, 
and shipments to the United States dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1940 included 
the following additional kinds of rugs: 
Ramie or vegetabie-fiber hooked rugs, 
326,660 square feet at $65,503 (159,808 
square feet at $46,684 in January—Sep- 
tember 1939); jute hooked rugs, 636,442 
square feet at $80,862 (170,880 at $16,- 
924); and cotton chenille and hooked 
rugs, 20,222 square feet at $5,294 (29,611 
at $3,278). 

Some manufacturers of oriental rugs 
were reported to have had on hand at 
the end of September a large volume of 
orders which they were attempting to fill 
as quickly as possible. Consequently, ex- 
ports during the December quarter of 
1940 were expected to exceed third-quar- 
ter shipments of 143,424 square feet val- 
ued at $119,881. Manufacturers were re- 
ported to be reluctant to accept further 
orders for oriental rugs, on account of a 
shortage of suitable wools, exchange 
problems, prospects of increasing labor 
costs, and uncertainties attending the 
Far Eastern situation. The output of 
hooked rugs, however, was expected to be 
maintained. 

Demand for North China carpets and 
rugs from foreign markets other than the 
United States was small during the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1940, when sales to 
markets in the British Empire were re- 
ported to have been far below normal. 
@ Uruguay—The wool market was mod- 
erately active throughout the week 
ended December 28, 1940. Approximately 
five-eighths of the total clip and 80 to 
90 percent of the fine crossbred “supers” 
are eStimated to have been sold up to 
December 28. Lack of shipping space is 
still handicapping the export trade in 
wool. (American Legation, Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Belgium.—Flax weaving mills have 
been authorized to increase their produc- 
tion from 30 to 70 percent of capacity. 
About 100,000 tons of fiber-flax straw had 
been imported from France by mid- 
October, and another shipment of 50,000 
tons was expected to arrive shortly there- 
after. The Netherlands will also supply 
appreciable quantities of the fiber-flax 
straw. (France normally sends large 
quantities of flax straw to the specialized 
retting and scutching establishments in 
Belgium.) 

@ Brazil—The use or admixture of do- 
mestic fibers in products formerly manu- 
factured from imported jute or from do- 
mestic or imported sisal fiber was made 
obligatory by resolution (dated August 
20, 1940) of the Commission for the De- 
fense of the National Economy. Instruc- 
tions were issued in November providing 
for the establishment of standards and 
for the classification and inspection of 
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Brazilian fibers which enter interstate 
trade or are consumed by local industry. 
Another order issued in November es- 
tablished standards for caroa fiber and 
charges for the classification and inspec- 
tion of this fiber. Caroa, one of the best- 
known hard fibers in Brazil, is extracted 
from a number of plants of Neoglaziovia 
variegata, native to Brazil. These plants 
are common throughout northeastern 
Brazil. Following the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe, demand for caroa fiber, 
which had been produced mainly for do- 
mestic consumption, increased greatly, 
owing to curtailed imports of jute. Al- 
though it is claimed that jute mills can- 
not use the commercial caroa fiber alone, 
they have been able to utilize this native 
fiber in mixtures with other fibers. 
(American Agricultural Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro, and the American Consulate, 
Pernambuco.) 
@ India —Demand for jute manufactures 
was relatively slack during the Septem- 
ber quarter of 1940, although a small 
Government order for sandbags was re- 
ceived. Mills reduced operations to 45 
hours a week and agreed to close down 
for 1 week each month during September, 
October, and November. Production of 
hessians was reduced in September to 
110,000,000 yards, as against 195,000,000 
in June, and the output of heavy goods 
fell to 77,000,000 yards in September from 
123,000,000 in July. Mill consumption of 
jute during the September quarter of 
1940 amounted to 269,000 tons, as against 
324,000 in the June quarter; it was esti- 
mated that consumption in the last quar- 
ter of 1940 would not greatly exceed 
200,000 tons. Mill stocks of manufac- 
tured goods have not been high in recent 
months; at the end of September, stocks 
of hessions were placed at 255,000,000 
yards and of heavy goods at 203,000,000 
yards. Foreign demand showed some 
improvement at the end of September. 
and the price structure was firmer. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Oriental flue-cured tobacco produc- 
tion in 1940 is now estimated at 282,- 
500,000 pounds, compared with 276,- 
100,000 pounds in 1939. China’s crop is 
revised to 122,500,000 pounds, compared 
with 120,000,000 in 1939, with Shantung 


- at 50,000,000 pounds, Anhwei 17,500,000, 


and Honan 55,000,000. Owing tv drought 
and disease, Manchuria’s tobacco crop 
has been revised to 40,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 39,000,000 in 1939. The 
Chosen 1940 flue-cured crop is revised to 
22,700,000 pounds, bringing the total 
Japanese Empire to 120,000,000 pounds, 
compared with the 1939 production of 
117,100,000. Reports from Japan and 
Formosa are too meager to suggest re- 
vision at present, although preliminary 
estimates for these two areas seem large 
(87,000,000 pounds and 10,000,000 pounds, 
respectively). 

The present upward revision for Honan 
is based on a report which indicated 
that the 1940 Honan crop ranged from 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 pounds, with 
quality better than in 1939. Confirma- 
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tion of this estimate from other sources 
has not been possible, but in view of the 
strong demand from hand-rolled opera. 
tors and small factories during 1939, in. 
creased plantings evidently resulted in 
1940. Downward revision of the Chosen 
crop is due to heavy and prolonged raing 
in July and August. 


Relatively small quantities of the new 
Shantung crop have been offered for 
sale by farmers. Prices reportedly range 
from about 60 to 65 cents a pound, com. 
pared with opening prices in the 1939 
season of 40 cents and an average of 
approximately 53. The 1940 prices may 
equal or exceed the 1939 average. For. 
eign buyers are allotted purchases of 
about 10,000,000 pounds, Chinese buyers 
8,000,000, and the remainder is held for 
the Japanese. According to new terms, 
foreign buyers can purchase west of 
Weihsien only, where the tobacco crop 
is poorest. It is reported that Chinese 
and foreign buyers, except the British 
American Tobacco Co., Ltd., must resell] 
their purchases to the Japanese North 
China Leaf Tobacco Co. at fixed prices. 
This marks further disadvantage for 
foreign buyers, compared with 1939 
terms, and strengthening of a virtual 
monopoly of North China tobacco by the 
Japanese. Up to the end of December 
1940, one large foreign company had 
started purchasing, but another concern 
is still inactive owing to less favorable 
treatment. Hand-rolled operators are 
believed to be active, and a larger quan- 
tity than usual of the new crop is ex- 
pected to be absorbed by them. 

Japanese control of tobacco marketing 
at Pengpu is expected to be strengthened 
during this season, owing to the fact that 








the Japanese plan to obtain at least | 


8,000,000 pounds there. During the last 
year the greater part of the Anhwei crop 


was either bought by hand-rolled op- | 


erators or smuggled to Shanghai by both 
Chinese and Japanese dealers. 


A portion of the 1940 Honan crop will 
come to Pengpu, if: arrangements can 
be made for its purchase by foreign firms 
and not for resale to Japanese. How- 
ever, the amount expected to reach 
Shanghai is difficult to estimate at this 
time. The present price of the Anhwei 
crop is about 70 cents; and the Honan 
crop, if sold at Pengpu, would range 
somewhat higher, as the quality is much 
better. 


The acute shortage of cigarette paper 
and consequent high cost have affected 
both Japanese and non-Japanese cig- 
arette manufacture. Japanese control 
over cigarette distribution and the small 
supply of the domestic crop were factors 
in the inactive operation of non-Japanese 
manufacturers during the past months. 

Stocks of native leaf are small and 


mostly in the hands of the Japanese; | 


but stocks of imported leaf are considered 
quite large, in view of the reduced outlet 
for cigarette factories, and there is hes- 


itancy in ordering more owing to un- | 


settled conditions. The trade indicates 
that an increased amount of domestic- 
type native leaf is used in cigarettes. 
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The cigarette shortage continues in 

Japan and Manchuria. In October 1940, 
the Japanese Government banned pro- 
duction of many brands of expensive cig- 
arettes and pipe tobacco. Through this 
step the Japanese Monopoly thought that 
the production of medium and low-grade 
cigarettes could be increased to 42,000,- 
000,000 pieces, or 2,000,000,000 more than 
originally planned. Measures are also 
considered for a tobacco-saving campaign 
and the return of uged packages. A press 
report indicates that the Japanese Mo- 
nopoly has used inferior paper and fresh 
tobacco leaves in cigarettes, without the 
usual aging, owing to the pressing 
demand. 
@ China—The Shantung leaf-tobacco 
crop is still estimated at around 35,000,- 
000 to 45,000,000 pounds, but a sharp 
curtailment is to be made in the portion 
which foreign companies will be allowed 
to purchase. An estimate of 60,000,000 
to 70,000,000 pounds is made on the leaf- 
tobacco production in the Hsuchang area 
of Honan, or more than double the 1939 
crop. 

A depressed condition obtains in the 

non-Japanese cigarette industry of 
Shanghai, owing to restraining controls 
on movements of goods to the hinterland, 
higher taxation, and operation of a mo- 
nopolistic distribution syndicate favoring 
Japanese interests. 
@ Egypt—Consumption of tombac (used 
in water-pipe smoking) is showing a 
constant tendency to decrease. During 
the first 6 months of 1940 imports 
amounted to 99,881 kilograms net, valued 
at ££9,738, compared with 118,574 kilo- 
grams net, valued at £E11,623, during the 
corersponding period of 1939. Aden con- 
tinued to be the principal country of 
origin of leaf-tombac importations into 
Egypt and accounted for 61 percent of 
total receipts; Iran followed with 36 per- 
cent of the total. 

Imports of tobacco in leaves known as 
“Hassan Keif” (also used in water-pipe 
smoking) increased during the first 6 
months of 1940; the total was 138,401 
kilograms net, valued at £E10,937, com- 
pared with 126,701 kilograms net, valued 
at ££9,330, during the first 6 months of 
1939. Turkey, the principal country of 
origin of ‘“‘Hassan Keif” tobacco, was 
accredited with 89 percent of the total 
quantity imported during the 6-month 
period of 1940. 

A heavy decline was noted in imports 
of tobacco in leaves, stripped of stems or 
ribs, the respective figures being 12,272 
kilograms net, valued at £E1,655, for the 
first 6 months of 1940, as against 56,225 
kilograms net, valued at £E6,021, for the 
first half of 1939. 

@ Germany.—The volume of Dutch Co- 
lonial tobacco seized in the Netherlands 
by the German authorities, and now to 
be distributed among Netherlands and 
German tobacco dealers, amounts, ac- 
cording to recent advices, to a total of 
68,367 packages (39,795 packages of Su- 
matra, 16,464 of Vorstenlanden, and 12,- 
108 of various grades of Java tobacco). 
Of the available Sumatra tobacco, 29,182 
packages are to be exported to Germany, 
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while 10,613 packages are reserved for 
the tobacco industry and wholesale trade 
of the Netherlands. The Netherlands 
tobacco industry will receive 4,584 pack- 
ages of Deli Mij. and 2,118 packages of 
Deli Batavia Mij. through Netherlands 
dealers. The remaining 3,947 packages 
are left to Netherlands wholesalers, how- 
ever, this tobacco may be exported only 
to Germany. 

An allotment of 9,000 packages of 

Vorstenlanden tobacco is made to the 
Netherlands tobacco industry, and the 
remaining 7,464 packages will be taken 
up by German tobacco dealers. Of the 
12,108 packages of Java tobacco, all Be- 
soeki grades are earmarked for Ger- 
many, with the exception of SY/Besoeki 
and Boendr/Besoeki lots which will re- 
main in the Netherlands to be used for 
wrapper purposes. Thus, the German 
tobacco trade will receive a quantity of 
Dutch Colonial tobacco valued at 7,130,- 
000 florins, out of a total value of 12,- 
505,000 florins. The value of the 6,666 
packages of Sumatra tobacco intended 
for the Netherlands tobacco industry is 
estimated at 2,586,000 florins, while the 
3,947 packages of Sumatra tobacco left to 
the Dutch tobacco trade represent a 
value of 1,282,000 florins. The 9,000 
packages of Vorstenlanden and Java to- 
bacco alloted to the Dutch cigar industry 
are estimated at 1,034,000 florins. In 
addition to the foregoing quantities, a 
further allotment of Java tobacco for 
cutting purposes estimated at 473,000 
florins has been allotted to the Dutch to- 
bacco industry. 
@ /ndia.—Although the “beedie” (a type 
of Indian cigarette) is extensively 
smoked in India, accurate information is 
not available as to the extent of domes- 
tic manufacture. The entire consump- 
tion of beedies is met by local production, 
and exports are negligible. 

Beedies, which are entirely hand-made, 
are produced mainly by small establish- 
ments throughout India, which in most 
cases are also retail tobacco shops. More 
than 60 beedie manufacturing concerns 
in the various Provinces and Indian 
States are known to produce on a com- 
mercial scale; but, according to report, 
the bulk of the production is made by 
the retail tobacco shops. The shop- 
keeper and one or more hired assistants, 
usually working on a piece basis, roll the 
beedies during slack business hours. 

The beedie is made of low-grade do- 
mestic granulated tobacco, rolled in a 
section of the leaf of a species of Indian 
ebony (known as Kendo leaf in Bengal). 
There are two kinds of beedies, scented 
and unscented; the fillers of the former 
are treated with various kinds of per- 
fume. The beedie is smaller and thinner 
than the standard-size cigarette, tapers 
at one end, and contains less than one- 
half the amount of tobacco used in a 
cigarette. According to Indian trade re- 
ports, about a pound of tobacco is re- 
quired to roll 1,000 beedies. 

Beedies produced by the larger fac- 
tories are packed in bundles of 25 pieces 
each, and each bundle is wrapped in pa- 
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per. The wrappers bear the trade-mark, 
brand, and name of the maker. Those 
produced by small establishments are 
usually tied with a string in bundles of 
25 and sold in small quantities. Beedies 
are cheap smokes and can be purchased 
with the smallest valued coin in India. 
Extremely low prices prevail for large 
quantities. For instance, in Calcutta 
better qualities sell for around 70 cents 
for 1,000 pieces, medium qualities for 50 
cents, and inferior grades as low as 40 
cents. 

@ Philippine Islands—Some_ recession 
from earlier record-high prices was noted 
in sales of 1940 crop tobacco in the Ca- 
gayan district of the Philippines during 
November 1940, which was attributed to 
the withdrawal of buyers. Marketing of 
the crop went on in Leyte and Pangasi- 
nan, with prices advancing moderately. 
A slight price increase was noted also in 
Tlocos Norte. Other producing districts 
were reported quiet, with prices un- 
changed. 

Exports of leaf, scrap, and filler to- 
bacco advanced sharply during November 
1940, owing to extremely heavy ship- 
ments to Spain. Total shipments for 
the month were the largest reported since 
July, although the cumulative figure for 
the first 11 months of 1940 shows a de- 
cline of 46 percent. November exports 
totaled 2,730,000 kilograms, the United 
States taking 118,000; China, Hong Kong, 
and Manchuria, 61,000; Java and Malaya, 
2,000; Spain, 2,542,000; and Australia and 
New Zealand, 7,000. 

Philippine cigar shipments to the 
United States during November 1940, 
amounting to 14,940,000 pieces, fell sub- 
stantially below the high point reached 
in October, and also much below Novem- 
ber 1939 when there were heavy cigar 
exports in anticipation of the imposition 
of the quota. Shipments of cigars to 
other countries reached 309,000 pieces. 

According to unofficial reports, cigar 

exports to the United States during the 
first 11 months of 1940 totaled 189,800,- 
000 pieces, indicating that the quota of 
200,000,000 cigars for the year would be 
reached without difficulty. However, 
Official figures for the 11-month period 
of 1940 show exports of only 165,200,000 
cigars, which is substantially below the 
quota. No satisfactory explanation can 
be secured for this discrepancy. 
@ Sweden.—A committee of experts has 
recommended to the Swedish Minister 
of Finance that imports of tobacco prod- 
ucts now in private hands be transferred 
to the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Informa; 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from thg 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an aij, 
mail stamp enclosed. 











Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
No. No, 
Eh A REE Ste ES aieeler eo aa ee —|——— aE ee ers : ole i * —__§ |e 
BREWING PRODUCTS: | MACHINERY AND MACHINERY Parts—Continued. 
Prime malting barley, 4,000 to 5,000 tons, 1,000 tons | Helsinki, Finland 551 || Washing machines, commercial, double drum, | Dublin, Ireland 550 
for immediate shipment and rest before Apr. 1. | 1} fitted with electric heating and built-on motor 
CHEMICALS: | } drive, all sizes 24 to 36 inches diameter inner drum; i 
Tartaric acid, first-class, 1 ton _ - + a REE OEE Liverpool, England _ __| 548 || also single-roll flatwork calender arranged with | 
ELECTRICAL GooDs: i | electric heating of the shoe and built-on motor 
Refrigerators, ironing machines, and electric heaters. | Pallion, Sunderland, | 547 || drive, all sizes 10 to 15 inches diameter, with roll 
Large quantities. England. length varying from 60 to 120 inches. 
GRAINS AND PREPARATIONS: PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS: 
Prime malting barley, 4,000 to 5,000 tons, 1,000 for Helsinki, Finland 551 || Bond paper, white, 10- to 15-ton orders. (Sample | Lima, Peru : 543 
immediate shipment and rest before Apr. 1. 1} available.) 
HARDWARE: | Printing paper, average quality, 500 tons annually Hanoi, French Indo- 549 
Bolts and nuts, black, fitted with “‘British Stand- do = ae 547 | china. 
ard’’(Whitworth) threads, allsizes. 10-ton lots. | Toilet paper, jumbo rolls, 5- to 10-ton orders Lima, Peru 543 
Razor blades, 2 and 3 holes, wafer double-edge, low- | Rangoon, Burma __. 545 || SPECIALTIES: 
and medium-priced. In 10-gross packets. Glass-lamp parts for boudoir table lamps, such as | Toronto, Canada BA 
MACHINERY AND MACHINERY PARTS: | brakes, tubings, and risers. All grades. Orders 
Ball and roller bearings: Radial ball races, taper | Bristol, England | 846 in lots of 5,000. 
roller thrusts, and plain ball thrusts. Order of Razor blades, 2 and 3 holes, wafer double-edge, low- | Rangoon, Burma 
11 doz. | and- medium-priced. In 10-gross packets. 











ency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of: amples or catalogs and are paid a com. 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 
countries and commodities of interest. 





Trade Lists Available 
The Commercial Intelligence Division 


Latin American Exchange Rates 








NoTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with : 

the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay— Paraguayan paper has recently compiled the following trade 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.) be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
mine) nem | merce or its district or cooperative offices 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange by referring to the titles. The price is 

Sept. | Oct. $1 a list for each country. 


1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
Dry goods, importers and dealers, Panama. 


Hardware, importers and dealers, Panama. 














Argentina--_-_--. | Paper pese......| Olieiel A.............. 3. 31 3.7 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 Dec. 12 icing ‘ ‘ t 
S - Official B BE me 14 32 423 4. 23 4.23 Do apr » chee Os preparations, import 
Free market_......__-- 3.92 4. 33 4.31 4. 26 4. 24 Do. — es dealers, Mexico. 
Bolivia__....--- Boliviano _ _-- Controlled _.......--.-- ' 29.60 32.34 | 39.90 | 39.90 | 39.90 Dec. 19 Seeds and bulbs, importers, dealers, and 
Compensation ee : ha " 55 00 55. 00 55. 00 Do. exporters, Venezuela. 
ha oie 445.46 | 59.98 | 63.04 | 61.50 Begin- 
ning 
} Dec. 
Re Milreis ... _- oe wc cswicsihs 17. 641 16. 829 | 16. 500 |* 16. 500 |¢ 16.500 Dec. 14 
Free market. -______- _.....-| § 19.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 | Do. 
Special free market__. ; 5 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | Do. . . 
a : 19.992 20.826 | 21.250 | 20.076 | 20.950 Do. Highways in Greece 
SE Peso. ___- . =a 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 i. 37 | 19.37 Dec 17 ‘: 
Export draft... ._-- 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | o T inistr a 
| Curb market_...___._- 27. 48 32.47 | 32.56 | 33.06 | 34.60 Do : e Greek Ministry of Communica 
Me 31.04 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. tions has stated that the highways in 
| | Sess enenge......- ae | Se (Se | 28 28 Do Greece total 8,440 miles, of which 1,064 
| | Mining dollar---..--- -" ...| 81.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do ‘ é h 1 ! 
Colombia __.- | Oat 62 | Controlled... __.... 1.7 1.75 | 1.755 | 1.755] 1.755 | Dec. 27 are improved earth, gravel, and water- Aero: 
| Bank of Republic...... | ‘1.7 1.755 | 1.765 | 1.755 1. 749 Do. bound macadam; 1,191 of surface treated 
| Stabilization Fund_---. = : ; (4) ® | ; . Auto 
. aa 1. 84 1. 78 1. 89 1.90 | 1.93 Dec. 27 and penetration macadam; and 1865 of Beve 
Costa Rica_....; Colon ....--.-.- | Uncontrolled...... -- 5. 65 6.67 | 5.73 | 5.74 | 5.75 Dec. 7 i c ‘4 
| Controlied...........| 5.62 | 662 | 5.62 | 562 | 5.62 Do. bituminous concrete and asphalt suf-| Brict 
“Se | eee _ o> Sepa a . 93 .90 | .91 91 Dec. 21 faced concrete roads. Chen 
Ecuador... ----- 5 eee | Central Bank......... | 14.13 14.83 | 16.53 | 15.72 | 15.00 Do. : 
Honduras. .__- Rs oc BOI rece cewna------ | 2.04 204 | 204 | 204 | 2.04 Do. The total length of unfinished or partly | Coal 
eal aE .| 4682 5.18 4.96 | 4.86 | 4.85 | pes 14 completed highways, not included in the Cons! 
Nicaragua... - | Cordoba ...... ae 4. 56 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 dec. 7 : nie" , 
‘ Ne aeedmiatae 1546 | 5.35 | 6.36 | 6.28 | 6.25 | Do. above statistics, is estimated at 2,00) fooq, 
Paraguay _..-- ee” a Se eee | 70.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 | Dec. 14 miles. Of these, about 250 miles aree% |; Harg 
ba hecr “—aSSRRSSSAREL BE ST he ak ok eet eee pected to be completed by the end of 194] fron 
Salvador _.....| Colon _..---- mee ae | aaa 2.5 25 | 25 2.5 | 2 Soc0 pe a4 On a portion of the remaining 1,70 
SSS, aa «ae 4173 3626, .3631| .3759) %. 395% dec, 
: Controlled free..._...._. "5697, 14995, 15272, .5271| .5266 | Do miles, work has been temporarily sus 
Venezuela. ___- Bolivar... ...-. Controlied__............| 319 | 319 | 3.19 3. 19 3.19 Dec. 11 pended for lack of funds and also because 


! | of the Government's desire to expedite 
1 June 13-Dee. 31. ’ June 10-Dee. 31. ; the completion of roads of strategic im- 
2J Se 7 Pts class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4 portance along the country’s northern 
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~ 4 July-December. ¢In addition, there is “compensated” exchange, frontiers. (Office of the American Com-| Fore 
Anno 

mer 

ne 





* Apr. 10-Dec. 31 which is 20 percent above the free rate. . 
¢ For commitments of the Government only. mercial Attaché, Athens.) 
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